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PHILIP J, DAVIS and REUBEN HERSH: 
Tbt Mathematical Experience 
44 Qpn. Brighton: Harvester. £12.95, 


A year or two ago 1 was interviewed 
for b science programme for Austra- 
lian radio. As I recall, the discussion 
involved black holes and the prob- 
lems for physics that the existence of 
these objects raised. I must have 
waxed enthusiastic about the virtues 
and necessity of mathematics in any 
serious attempt to resolve or under- 
stand these issues. The interviewer's 
final question startled me: does it not 
wony you that to reduce things to 
mathematical terms in that way re- 
moves the mystery from nature? 

This question brought home to me 
g gulf that apparently exists between 
most or the general public and those, 
such as myself, whose profession it is 
to indulge in (or at least to enjoy the 
fruits of) mathematical research. No 
doubt, to most people, mathematics 
seems a cold ana unexciting subject, 
consisting, perhaps, of complicated 
and uninteresting elaborations of the 
arithmetic, algebra and trigonometry 
that had intimidated or bored them 
at school - a subject of truth and 
precision, but not a subject of mys- 
tery. However, to me, and, I feel 
sure, to many others who work with 
it, it is a subject whose profound 
beauty frequently resides in its mys- 
tery. True, it often renders compre- 
hensible facts which had previously 
seemed mysterious. But rather than 
removing the mystery from things 
altogether, it has the habit of replac- 
ing one mystery by another (deeper) 
one. ' 

In the world in which we live, 
things may seem mysterious because 
w are ignorant of some of the 
important factors governing their 
wwrtour. This is not so surprising, 
30 ° ac & mysteries may be reduced 
f r e f(! eliminated once these factors 
are fully appreciated. In mathema- 
s ? n l j? e , ot ^ er hand, the factors 
may be all before us, the ingredients 
or a logical argument laid bare for all 
3 ,. e - So " a mystery remains, it is 

ine more profoundly mysterious 
to Jwvlqg nowhere to hide from our 
inspection. 

iau 5°™ that such a mystery may 
SSii*. 1 } QW , can ^ be that such 
Juldishly simple ingredients can have 


such power and unexpected applica- 
hon? By careful design, polishing 
and simplifying the cogs of some 
mathematical machinery, we may 
suddenly find that it works much 
belter than we had any right to ex- 
pect, with applications far beyond 
those for which the machine hBd 
been originally constructed. It is as 
though we had stumbled upon one of 
God s own designs. What had 
seemed to be a construction of man- 


oeen originally constructed. It is as 
though we had stumbled upon one of 
God s own designs. What had 
seemed to be a construction of man- 
made cogs is now seen as a living 
thing, with a will and a purpose of its 
own. 

It would be wrong to suggest that 
such occurrences are inevitable in 
mathematics. But they are more fre- 
quent than one might think. There 
is, of course, indifferent, good and 
profound mathematics, just as there 
is indifferent, good and profound art. 
The truly profound is, indeed, a rare 
occurrence, but there is some life to 
be found even in the indifferent. 

It would perhaps be helpful to 
provide some instances of what f 
consider to be a profound (artistic) 
creation in mathematics. One of 
these is a system of complex num- 
bers. It is one of the miracles of 
mathematics that by adjoining the 
one so-called “Imaginary” number 
,= V— 1 to the ordinary system of 
“real" numbers a new system is 
obtained in which any algebraic 
e SK at i°Q whatever (for example 
x -2x 3 +37»0) can be solved, not 
merely the equation x 2 +l=0, whose 
solution x=±i required the original 
introduction of the number i. But the 
power of the resulting complex num- 
ber system goes far beyond this. To 
mention just one elementary exam- 
ple, the various somewhat compli- 
cated trigonometrical addition formu- 
lae that one painstakingly learns at 
school can all be subsumed into the 
simple formula e A e B =e A+B once we 
know that e l8 «cos 9+i sin fl. (Why is 
one not allowed to be let in on this 
fascinating “secret" when being 
taught trigonometry at school?) 

As another example, there Is Can- 
tor's theory of infinite numbers - one 
of the most powerfully original con- 
ceptions in' tne whole of mathema- 
tics. It had already been noted by 
Galileo that an Infinite number, if ft 
can be considered as existing at all, 
does not behave quite like a finite 
number. Specifically: a subset of an 
infinite set can contain just as many 
elements as the entire set, even 
though some of the elements have 


By Roger Penros e 

been left out. What Cantor observed 
was that some infinites are actually 
larger than others. In particular, 
there are more real numbers than 
there are integers. Put another way, 
this is to say that whereas the inte- 
gers can be counted, there are too 
many real numbers to be counted! 
(As a direct application. Cantor used 
this to prove very simply the exist- 
ence of transcendental numbers - 
numbers not satisfying any algebraic 
equation with integer coefficients. 
One simply “counts" the algebraic 
equations and their solutions; there 
must be some real numbers left over 
since they are “uncountable", hence 
transcendental exist! Liouville’s ori- 
ginal proof was far more compli- 
cated.) r 

Cantor's theory of infinite sets had 
a profound influence on the history 
of mathematics. In particular, ft 
led to the Russell-Whitehead-Frege 
attempt to build the foundations of 
mathematics on the principles of 
logic (“logidsm"), which effectively 
means on set theory. But it also led 
to paradoxes (such as Russell's para- 
doxical “set of all. sets which are not 
members of themselves”), when Can- 
tor's type of reasoning was allowed 
too free a reign. The required tight- 
ening-up of the reasoning that was to 
be admitted as a "mathematical 
proof" led, via the axiomatization 
programme of Hilbert in the early 
part of this century, to the mathema- 
tical philosophy of "formalism”. 
According to the formalist philoso- 
phy (which may itself be regarded as 
a development of toaicism), 
mathematics is reduced, in effect, io 
a kind of (meaningless) game. Cer- 
tain strings of symbols are specified 
(the "axioms"), which are to be man- 
ipulated according to certain pre- 
cisely defined rules (the “rules of 
procedure") to obtain other strings 
of symbols (the “theorems”). It is 
■ not part of formalism to assign 
meaning to these siring? of symbols; 
if the rules have been correctly ap- 
plied to the axioms then we have a 
proof of a "mathematical 
theorem”, and if they have not then 
we do not. 

A viewpoint which attempts to re- 
move the paradoxes in a different 
way is the "intuftionlsiri” or "con- - 
structivism” introduced by Brouwer 
and followed up by Weyl, Heydng 
and others. In .this viewpoint, the 
concept of a completed infinity is 
denied and, with It, the whole ' 


Can tori an doctrine. The natural 
numbers 1,2,3, ... are considered as 
things of which we have direct intui- 
tive understanding (and in (his re- 
spect, the constructivist philosophy 
has roots in the ideas of Kant). The 
most alarming features of construc- 
tivism, from tne point of view of the 
working mathematician, however, 
are its denial of the law of the ex- 
cluded middle (so that a seemingly 
well-defined mathematical statement 
need be neither true nor false) and 
the subjective time -dependent nature 
of the constructivist's concept of 
truth. Thus a mathematical statement 
(such as whether or not a sequence 
of one hundred consecutive 7s 
appear In the decimal expansion of 
pi), which is asserted to be neither 
true nor false at the present time, 
may nevertheless become true (or 
perhaps false) once someone has 
been clever enough to prove it (in a 
suitably constructivist fashion)! 


instructive (even to the professional 
mathematician — I found the descrip- 


Finally, there is the much older 
“Platonist" (or “realist") viewpoint 
according to which mathematical 
truths are supposed to have some 
sort of ethereal existence, Indepen- 


tions, albeit sketchy, of the ideas 
behind the Gfidel-Cohen arguments 
for the independence of the con- 
tinuum hypothesis and axiom of 
choice particularly illuminating), 
compelling and stimulating reading. 
It provides a remarkable opportunity 
for the general reader to peer into 
the minds and activities of those un- 
familiar and often unworldly crea- 
tures, the professional working 
mathematicians. 

As a background to the thoughts 
of every mathematician, whether an 
innovator of new concepts, a profi- 
cient technician or a practical applier 
of well-established procedures, lie 
philosophical questions concerning 
the nature of mathematics itself. Are 
the ingredients with which the 
mathematician operates “real” ob- 
jects? Do _ the theorems (hat the 
mathematician proves have an objec- 
tive and eternal validity? Or is the 
mathematician merely playing a 
game with symbols, whose rules Have 
simply a cultural significance, and 
which therefore may be subject to 
the whims of fashion? It seems that a 


dent of any thoughts in the minds of \ he whiras of fashion? It seems that a 
mere mortal mathematicians. Though ,ar 8 e proportion of working math- 
not considered to be quite the same ? m * tlc '® ns Platonists by 


not considered to be quite the same 
as the kind of existence that is 
asserted for material objects, this 
mathematical existence is taken to be 
just as “real", in some sense, and 
may be regarded as having a higher 
degree of perfection than mere 
physical existence. Thus, according 
to Platonism, mathematicians do not 
invent their mathematics, but they 
discover something already there, 
which has a certain permanent, time- 
less existence. 

The conflict between these various 
viewpoints forms an underlying 
theme of this remarkable new book. 
The Afflritanaricflf Experience by Phi- 
lip J. Davis and Reuben Hersh. This 
is not n treatise on the foundations 
or pbilojsophy of mathematics, jt'ti a 
highly readable bopk by two working 
mathematicians, about what math- 
ematicians do, I know of no other 
book that conveys, ns this one does, 
the flavour of the professional activ- 
ity. of the contemporary mathemat- 
ical community. It is sometimes witty 
(and I particularly recommend the 
section on “The Ideal Mathemat-. 
Ician” - where the authors poke de- 
vastating fun . at some of the mqre - 
narrowly Insensitive and . single- 
minded of our number), frequently 


inclination, biit many take up a* for- 
malist position when pressed into 
making a definite commitment. Con- , 
structivism appears to have only li- 
mited support. 

When reading this book I picked 
up a distinct impression of ambiva- 
lence when it came to the view of 
the authors themselves. It seems that 
various different sections of the book 
were written by one or the other 
author with little interference from 
his colleague. Though in the preface 
they state that each author agrees, in 
a general way, with the opinions of 
the other, a significant divergence of 
opinion does come through, between 
the views os expressed in different 
pairs, of the book. At some places. . 


whUe at others the (presumably 
different) writer seems to be taking a 
formalist stand. 

. This conflict is most blatant with 
the discussion of Cantor's continuum 
hypothesis and ZerradO's axiom of 


cnolc?. I shall consider only the con- 
tinuum hypothesis here, This states 
that there is 1 no (infinite) number 
■ lying strictly between the number of ■ 
integers ana the number of real num- 
bers. Now to a strict Platonlst, this 
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proposition is cither true or fake the 
answer being written in some eter- 
nal, ethereal book, though we do not 
(yetj know which answer it is. 
However, it was shown by Gfldel 
and Cohen that neither the truth nor 
me taisity of the continuum iiyputh- 
esfs can be derived from the standard 
Zerme lo-Fr acnkel-Skolem axioms 


to which I 


™vi-«whh axioms 

(and rules of procedure), of set 
theory So to a formalist (or at least 
one who plays this particular Zerme- 
o-Fraenkel-Skolem game) the con- 
tinuum hypothesis is an undccidable 

nmnncif An Tkua .... ■ 


ly profound '‘mysteries" to which I 
referred at the beginning.) 

f have never been able to under- 
stand how the strict formalist view 
can be continued to be upheld in the 
light of Gddel's devastating (but 
Apparently still largely unappreci- 
ated) argument, in this book it is 
stated that Gfldel was, indeed, him- 
self a Platonist. But these reasons 
(presumably) for Gddel’s viewpoint 
are not presented. 1 

In my opinion the analogy be- 
tween Ih. nrnnnol OHJ.I i ~ . . 


nmrvlci • Tk s ls ^ untf ccidable ln my opinion the analogy be- 
proposiuon. Thus we find on page tween the onginal Gfldel incomDlete- 
223 the statement 1 Only In 1963 was aes * theorem and the later Crfldel- 
h ^°, t , hes ! s l finally Cohen result Is much more pertinent 
222? 1 . 8n ^ ? n “there now than the analogy between the latter 

SSL 1 S? lit *“«“ W*>. we 

case, that it was 


(meaning, j n each 
shown to be inde- 


**■«« hiv. iaLcr uooei- 

Cohen result Is much more pertinent 
than the analogy between the latter 
ana non-Euchdean geometries. We 
nave no clear reason to believe, as 
yet, that non-Cantorian set theories 

mn AVref ■iiUa. rit t < 


/ / // j ..'if-' 


1/fcs 
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* TXT 1 C u 5 s ” own 10 he in de- yet. mat non-Cantorian set theories 
EJJJrf" 1 ,he 5 e ™eh>“Fraenkel- J: an exist, when the Gfldel proce- 
ss ~ th,s ,s ,he formalist dures of his incompleteness theorem 

on pn^e 236 we find are admitted as intuitively valid fPla- 

ill6 truth of the mnllniinm hiinntl. nf r • 


; ■ «« 1 wo we line 

. fo® truf h of the continuum hypoth- 
esis remains undecided" (Platonist 
speaking). The Piatonist’s position 
on this question is considerably dari- 
fied on page 394. 

T think that it is time for me to 
come into the open concerning my 
own. position on these mallei* - 
•hough perhaps it was already clear 
tram my introductory remarks. I am 

-am/* unrepentant p| a - 
tpnlsfl Thus I feel a glow of satisfac- 


tonisric) melhods of preof ' r ' a ‘ 

This is not to say that the Platonist 
viewpoint is itself free of difficulties 
In fact there seems to be no com- 
pletely satisfactory viewpoint, so far 
on the foundations of mathematics. 

ESPR 1 quiel about 

! ha * , J The main difficulty, as I see it 
is that Platonism supplies (as yet) no 
clear prescription for avoiding the 


dear .vKg'T 

s p u“hfeS. "J 1 "' «* 


E“ IS- I ** « «low subjectivity anJ time-depenefen^ of 

Ion when I read those passages' constructivism renders that thirH 
bremS.ri« n |f P,Hton j st ar puments are viewpoint totally unacceptable * 

a: other ^ « * « «- 

m certain places) and a rorreaDond JP i>a n? rU dlfference in kind 

ing (mild) frr It a [fonwheniSda J2CS. # 9 e , P,Btonic "whence” of 

bgS%jF** seeras t0 ^ S 3 ff *5 3 a E^'**szs 

. Pcrhfl P s foe major instance of the 
latter occurs in the section on non- 
Cantonan i set theory. The analogy is 

th the deve fopment of non- 
Euclidean geometry. For manv cen- 


t( 

i VV 

— <<v//| \J jjN 






n.Tajrja.- “tvcupmoni or non 
SS*« geometry. For many cen- 
turies Euclidean geometry was be 

liCVfid tft hp nhuiminl.. (ii. i* _ v 


ir "j ~r — was oe- 

obviously “true” and the 
3, fi° f geometry imaginable. 
SSxJP fop nineteenth century 

rile ^iV 1 . 6 a PP“ rent that alterna- 
Hve equaUy consistent geometries 

COnfi * n, I cte d. (There are some 
erro 5 s fo foe otherwise excel- 
Jv 1 ^ lese fdeaB given in 

daimed equivalence 
between venous forms of Euclid’s 


«nu me more 
ht »i? r ‘^stence" enjoyed 

by actual physical objects as be an 
insurmountabla obstacle to the Pla- 
E2! 1 l , v, j;- For Physical existence 
u Dt qu,t ? what 11 and 

§Tp?* «! completely divorced from 
hLffS cou ° ter Pan- What could 
„ e clearer physical existence than 

inhS? 1 v°? p ace ob J ect such as a 
US, as , Edolngton once so 


drain ° * mathematics * 

The philosopher’s postbae 

IdQcf no I i 


to \t orTOu? & if P"* P ’ "latch By K. H, D. Haley 


Sth ° r P° Mr 

with x-rays or with neutrons, then we 
must use increasingly abstract math- 
emaiicaf models to describe it. How 

trnne °^L to “ nd . erstand ^ elec- 


when the ! ■ a ? lua,l >' invalid ■» we best to understand the elec- 
^,*Uch allows fiSSSSU and^U-h!^' 

bsnidSitS 

: SSSIsSF* ° 3 F*- Sas'isH 

ttSnSrif •. B S 5 P!? “P^en for ™™*(br these supposedly ph^J 
•- S® “JSSSS “ and jangle area - in . ingredients to “e>dst’ / exceot Etwl 


E- S. de BEER (Editor)! ' 

V^eT— ° f 3ohn Locke - 

3 r,Kr“ oiwij "- 
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£r--- t o a ’^ ^“"dangcroul 

from an argument - the 

g sg.tt eft ^“jwrasjg 


r-^T,il'| fa y y op,nlo 5 ,h » »™lo. 
f?ril?« m* s| °a d,n g one. My reasons 
spring from an argument - the 

ar.Tr yei mflde f ° r pfo 

.SSh Bt tu *& nst formalism - 
wblchi . rather siirorififnaiv ... 


&r KreTn Iff 

H ' r U S 0n an . mtcrpretntion technical ^In places (malolv th* 

fesa (flsrrr 

B dhciMcfnn nf rw?. no need for ends); these technical? shonld^S 


JsSKSSSas SSasag&S 


, ; . 9 UOffff, tSCH 

i ' so quch^ attention 

thouoh. snan-k an 
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Of this correspondence, amounting 

Khn T i 600 le i tefs to and from 
John Locke, and constituting the 

EnSi “ ,1 ® ctlon attached to any 
English author of the seventeenth 
centunr, the volume under review 
W?u 622 ’ or over one-sixth, re at 
Jjg to the years 170Q to 1703 around 
hfr .seventieth birthday. There are 
neatly twice ‘as many letters as re- 

ElririwL ttie . who,e othia youth and 
middle age down to 1675, when hn 

would 5 ^ 8 h “ * d 5 as; most readers 
would give a great deal if the revR«* 

was true. Moreover, with a feW ex 

letters with Limborch, many of them 
are, comparatively 
° f v. ai ? fo 8 mall commissions for the 
re £ remen ‘ at Oates, in 
zJS, Tb °y refer to the supply of 
oranges, cocoa, and even on one 
occasion two pairs of socks th*,, 

Srtthfi’h 8 ™!! °f bther 5 “ b l e ^ 

* e! c *«» of thl ■ 


feast as Imig as he served on the 
2JJJS °J.T>ade, the East India com- 
panies, bison wool, the purchase of 

Ihfaie^Sh Maccatea n medals 
me alleged influence of Pythaaorac 

_^ e Brahmins, barometers^ the 
magnetic variation of the comtjass 
remedies for earache, an™ GS 
M¥ b “|o s “P»ir of green spectacles 

M;/ r T es ” f s 

«ter King, answered an endless set 
of inquiries about possible invest 
ments, whether in mortgages or E^s,' 
S'lofk. for Locke’s money, for 
comfortable as he was h* nrJ 

foe businesslike adminlstra- 
bon and enhancement of what he 
had accumulated. ne 


Of d lh^nSn« 

®‘ t ? 0 ere ,k Can c be no totto- A 

ssngffifl 

King ought to bs in h“ r f so,ved 


place [Oates] which after sc 
living together doth not upon 
assembly afford variety of nev 
ter. Your coming therefore i 
haste as to one with whom yot 
business but to let me have 
company for some time (a thin 
nave never done yet) will be 
acceptable". He wanted, as he 
to “enjoy" King. The tone of 
or his correspondence suggesi 
deed that for all his facility wit 
pen, he may have been belt 
talk; for there is a real atmoj) 
of affection to be found in li 
from all dosses of society; he v, 
querulous old Invalid. 


..ana rules of, procure) whtrh ir • technic : uc,r occasional' 

lions neither whose truth jt'or fa® : ‘ tow” Cantor? as < ‘ shaI - 

can__be_ established, within the St 


great man^n On%Vi ft 

JreMfSsffiM? 


ctiriMitv to * have no 

myself ^with^t (f^uf’ 0rto ae quaint 


~r 7 J v — w W , piu^cuuic uecome 
obviously true statements about the 
. njtegcis: that the formalist system is 
J^ng to dMcribc. Fnr from showing 
( that .there ire.' undecidable proposi- 

£“• theorem , actually 

shows that It is only the formaliza- 

tS oS isasftLss??!*. 




u £^L to .‘ 2 =! 5 - 
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T-u Zhj t * '"oyuaDiy inadequate. “°ni ine uniqueness o^ ihi. k^J 
P iS ce « qro su PPb‘es a . (iew ^ fo the fasighla lit kvoa : fato ■ 

. va,fd “proof" wluch lies d nves, benefits?, ffustralloS and 

■Outside whatever rules hav** bahts of tho L 0, r. de * 




® m to **4 toraS 

an ?> ear frouble. He was' 

apart fom hi, ailmenls, ihe com™! 

and dependent for sltauStion u?ri 

■aaais&JSS 

®aspsfeat- 

^iSiSdsaspi 


I Prosperity and p^Zto ™*? the 

turn to one «» least 

may easily concede tKrittU X ou 

chimney corner In 1 written in a 
' Brt °te h mo W o a J wm 

s?aB®a 

QCC, sional coXm?tJ ° vors,es over 
. mofe in xodofi reflected 

Kinj than hMettea. fe?-' , °^ V* 

. rae* it- wai aii fL^V" 1 ,he la, l 
rather than £««.{? ^ nted * 
blod&de of 1 Under- /che 
he iTta be 

.^nVflirsatiOh wffl S^ 8 ^ 118, “your 
to ffi prisoner’CaiS \ ^? at jeUef 

know lBSS^SSi : ^fe “ Y °u n 

he« b«t whai « 


, ut It is difficult to imagine i 
x _ better equipped than E. S. d< 
|(s in all his range of learning, to 
e _ tate the vanety of topics a 
jl here. A footnote on the P 
s marshes may be considered t] 
J but he does not obtrude his la 
^ between the text and the reatfe 
comments are at once succinct 
y able and useful, and he W 
pretends to know when the cvii 
j ts inadequate. Every mis-spc 
|t mis-punctuation and deletion i 
s corded; one might say lit' 
almost every mark upon the p 
1 Only the Greek accents have 
f silently corrected, It is diffleu 
imagine many readers needing j 
J : behind these texts to the ongi 
and even when these texts have 
, printed before, 1 they gain by > t 
..printed in context, in chronow; 
. ordet, with annotations. *• 
appropriate, too, to express sp 
ctation of the elegance and a«u 
of Dr de Beer’s translations of 

correspondence in Latin with J 
borch; perhaps sometimes he M 
the exact shade of meaning o‘ 
Latin word employed better than 
writers themselves. There tang 
many subjects more difficult the 
discussion of the human will, can 
on in Latin, with Locke basing h 
self on the English text of his . « 
and Limborch nrst on Costes Frci 
translation and then on BurriJI 
not very satisfactory Latin frans^H 

.of it; but a philosophical discu^ 1 

g resents no more difficulty to 
eer as translator than the ° aU °? 
a letter qr. the tracking down of 
obscure reference. . . 

Apart from the stdadlly ^ 
price of this edition we can 
complaints about it ■ in qilality. R ? 
We ,can onjy hope that Pr 
will, long be spared to .see the . 
volume . through the' V^ 3 
receive , .the .many , .'coitgnrf*™* 
#(ch fffll cppie his way, , ; 
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The blossoming of the ultimate weed 



By Andrew Motion 

DUSCAN FALLOWELL and APRIL 
ASHLEY: 

April Ashley’s Odyssey 


-Strasbourg, Court of Human Rights 
at; suicide attempts; Sunday Mirror, 
surgery". An extract from April 
Ashley’s index gives a good idea of 
her Odvssey. It is, she says, “very 
personal" in anatomical as well as 
emotional terms, and yet circum- 
stances have conspired to make 
much of her life seem unreal to the 
point of remoteness. This is not 
simply because the facts of her trans- 
sexuality are unusual, but because 
her response to the scandal they cre- 
ated has been to cultivate a social 
world which is also pretty peculiar. 
The longer her celebrity nas lasted, 
the more she has sought - until the 
last few years - to immerse herself in 
the (to most of us) exotic world of 
the Feckless Rich. Her intention, 
obviously, has been to discover some 
of the stability which money and 
titles seem to offer; the effect has 
been to unearth a phantasmagoria of 
snobs. “The kind of nobleman who 
appeals to me", she unbiushingly 
admits, “is the 3rd Marquis of Hert- 
ford. who in 1848, the Year of Re- 
volutions. could say without nuance. 
‘I have a place in Wales which I have 
never seen, but they tell me it’s very 
fine. A dinner for twelve is served 
there every day ... the butler eats 

The causes for this fixation are 
sympathetic, in a way. but the fixa- 
tion itself usually seems extravagant- 
ly idiotic. So does the style in which 


it is evoked. Between them she and 
Duncan Fallowell have more or less 
exactly captured the diction which 
certain actors have evolved as their 
own unmistakable language. It is 
camp, precious, hyperbolic, and 
punctuated with shrieks and giggles. 
On education, for instance: “My 
schooldays - such a torture. Those 
nuns, those priests, those hopeless 
teachers, those disgusting children!’’ 
Or on a trip lo Canada: “Canada. 
Brrr! And quiet. Our northernmost 
call was Woodfibre, an isolated lum- 
berjack settlement with one coffee 
bar, where, surprise, we took on 
timber.” This sort of thing is an 
achievement, of a kind, but it is hard 
to take for long. The reason for its 
appearance, however, is as easy to 
define as her social infatuation. 
Although* the flashy superficialities 
cannot help inviting criticism, they 
also offer a protective covering. They 
obscure the outline of what April 
Ashley understandably feels to be a 
distinctive - and therefore exposed 
and vulnerable - personality, and 
lose her in a-glittering mass of types. 

Given these explanations for the 
Odyssey's ambiance and tone, its ex- 
cesses can be related to its main 
purpose: “to explain a little" the 
trials and trnumas of changing sex. 
And when April Ashley is discussing 
these directly, she is much more 
straightforward. The urgency of her 
need to explain forces her to give up 
theatrical flouncings and winkings, 
and produce, at the centre of the 
hook, a literary version of the tough 
pragmatism she must have needed in 
life. In essence, her Odyssey is not 
only very interesting, but touching 
and brave, and projects a personality 
of quite exceptional resilience. She 
was bom a boy, George Jamieson, in 
a slum district of Liverpool in 1935, 
and being “the ultimate weed" was a 
target for bullying as soon as school 


began: "Scarcely a day passed when 
j was not subjected to some barbar- 
ism by the local lough hoys, so ihai 
early on there was forced upon me a 
sense of my own uniqueness." This 
was fostered by more than victimiza- 
tion. As an adolescent, George 
Jamieson's effeminate good looks 
showed no signs of disappearing, 
there was no trace of pubic hair on 
his body, and he fell radically unfit- 
ted for ihe demands of the 
stereotyped male world. But instead 
of shirking these demands, lie opted 
for a career which he half hoped and 
half feared would solve his dilemma: 
he joined the merchant navy. In the 
short term it was a disaster; the 
aggressively macho taunts of his 
companions drove him to despnir. At 
the same time, though, they helped 
to sharpen his sense of where his 
salvation lay: “I was convinced a 
monstrous mistake had been made 
and only my being a woman could 
correct it. There were no fantasies 
about dressing in such and such a 
way. I merely wanted to be whole.” 
Discharged, and bock in London, 
the hopelessness of his situation 
deepened until he attempted suicide: 
he was only saved by his own incom- 
petence. But as well as bringing his 
predicament to a crisis, London also 
gave him the support of a sympathe- 
tic and similarly-ostracized demi- 
monde. One friend, Roxy, memor- 
ably advised him to concentrate less 
on his physical plight than on using 
his head to discover a reasonable 
solution: “If God had intended Ihe 
genitals to be as important as the 
brain He’d have put a skull round 
them.” The problem, however, was 
not so much what to do, but where, 
and how - sex changes in those days 
(the 1950s) were even rarer and 
more expensive than now. Proper 
medical studies of transsexualism 
were not carried out until the late 


19M.K. and in so far as the condition 
was generally acknowledged before 
that, it was only as a result of popu- 
lar accounts like Niels Moyer's Man 
lulu Woman (1933). or sensational- 
ized cases like Christine Jorgensen’s. 
George Jamieson realized that if he 
was to have the operation at all, it 
was unlikely to he m England, so he 
left for Europe - and after working 
for several years in a cabaret in 
Paris, was given the address of a 
doctor in Casablanca. April Ashley's 
account of the surgery, and her re- 
pulsively nninful recuperation, is 
emphatically matter-of-fact: “The op- 
eration lasted 7 hours and involved 
removal of the testes, surgery on the 
outer genitalia, and the construction 
of a vagina. . . . The brilliance of 
Doctor Bornu’s technique whs that 
he did this retaining the maximum 
nerve tissue ami inverting it into a 
vaginal lining so that erogenous sen- 
sitivity was not destroyed.” 

And that, one might think, would 
be the beginning of that. The opera- 
tion was a complete success, the con- 
fusions between transsexuality proper 
and transvestism or homosexumity 
had been biologically resolved, the 
relationship between an internal 
choice of sex and external appear- 
ances had been agreed, and Geoige 
Jamieson went back to England not 
as himself, or as Toni April (his 
Parisian stage name) but as April 
Ashley. For ns long as the story of 
her past was kept from the press, it 
was a triumphant return: modelling 
jobs galore, the Feckless Rich in 
abundance, and a constant (low of 
name-droppers whose names could 
be (and are) constantly dropped. But 
once the story broke, which it soon 
did. her life threatened to grind to a 
hnlt. What saved her at the time 
turned out, eventually, to be a catas- 
trophe: she got married. For temper- 


amental rather than any other 
reasons, she and her husband almost 
immediately separated, and the only 
terms on which she could rejoin her 
preferred social world were not easy. 
She was branded as a freak, a noto- 
rious oddity. The energy she devoted 
In freeing herself from this stigma 
was characteristically enormous, but 
the price she paid was high. It meant 
suffering numerous rebuffs, assi- 
duously seeking out the right people, 
and dcdicatedly following fashion in 
order to remain in everyone’s good 
books. But in the I9fi0s much ot the 
ground she had won was taken from 
ner. When her divorce proceedings 
went through court, they involved 
her in humiliations which once again 
damaged her sense of stable identity. 
Because the court decided that she 
had not been a woman at the time of 
her marriage, it officially declared 
her to be an outsider - a third sex 
without many rights and privileges. 

For what must have seemed like 
the umpteenth time, she set herself 
to work creating another society - by 
running a restaurant in London and 
wooing the rich and famous to dine 
there. In a sense, it was the 
apotheosis of her affair with the 
good life, but Its success was compa- 
ratively short. HI, impoverished, and 
unable to sustain the pace she set 
herself, she moved to Hay-on-Wye, 
where she lives now. In many cases, 
such a change might suggest a re- 
treat; in this one it looks more like 
the beginning of a new campaign. 
Although there is a good deal of 
sadness in the Odyssey s final pages, 
they pose a question which, for all its 
schmaltzy phrasing, sounds like the 
beginning of independent self- 
reliance: “When you place your 
sense of Identity in the reflections 
you see in other people’s eyes, what 
happens when the people go away?" 


Dressed to mislead 


By Lorna S age 

1 ALISON LURIE: 

The Languago of Clothes 

256pp. Hdnetnann. £10. 
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Crusoe, alone on his is- 
Sfi. determined to salvage his 
has three priorities: ink. 

, and cl °thes. Gulliver 
Houyhynhyms tries des- 
perately to conceal from his noble. 
Jl!;, reasonable, stallion Master 
nat h,is clothes come off. When they 

YiOmm s ■ I i evea,ed as a disgusting 
Yahoo, vicious, weak and shapeless. 

uiS?, acci dent either that Swift’s 
Whjrnhyms have no language of 
J+&*- Theirs is an' oral cul- 
2 .J* 1 ;' »» ^drd for lying. When 
a S fo*: ‘‘language’^ qfclolhes, 

■ a» I ‘ ur k doe * this book, we 

Idimum % reaily, about a literate 
laniwnrt- f[ 0r example, fashion) - a 
ablf U8 $L *, k intensely unreason- 
lial 'for 8 ii e i d for tying* and essen- 

teleX“ lf ‘ lQVe V w eyen f ° r SC,f - 

a noSl 5 therefore., that as 
tlionra °, raanners, Alison Lurie 

: aS j)r eonfoSs herself also “an 
She dUm- n lh r h,slQr y of costume”, 
noffen E CS i the b ?g innin 8 the 

be merlh flt * C Q i h . - 8 ,s or cou,d ever 
that f«i?^ Uspful * and the twin-idea 
consul 18 onty a commercial 

•!Sfe' for ittf.tence a' transparent 
■5 W e W "'"g blouse oVer a 
' . ‘ -anri k« V ctodan * Co ‘ton petticoat 
obseK'p? uf bbar galoshes, (I have . 
• ■ ,: '2?C d J hi& ^tup In rial life;: it 

■ : tmisST’A- a lunch P art y at. a 
■j. r .^ ; J ns h country house.) 

pteriiai* L was), is, 

Si?* 'A. Character for Caro- 


petHarw \ ' » 11 wflsj-. is, 

line A Character for Caro- 

• live - ta?fi W< ? odr w Lurie’s own' fic- 
:tniflhr Si and towards .w^at onfc 
lely bizarre! -fo 
le 'ritUal ntace 


An especially refined form of 
black magic is to give the garment 
away lo ine Salvation Army, in the 
hope that it will soon be worn by a 
drunken and Incontinent bum - 
ideally, someplace where your for- 
mer lover will see and recognise it. 

The language analogy highlights 
both the private or paranoia func- 
tions of clothes, and their (ambiva- 


lent) communalily. One of the main 
points here is that “change” In 
fashion very often turns out to mean 
borrowing the style of the other sex, 
or of another generation. Ms Lurie is 
of course interested in the sexual 
trade in clothes, and in the fact that. 


standing) it casts women as the bor- 
rowers. but she's more riveted (and 
disturbed) by the thought that female 
“liberation” from elaborate and con- 
stricting costumes - whether in 1810, 
with the advent of simple muslin 
frocks and thin pumps, or in 1 the 
I96Qs with the miniskirt - seems to 
have laken the form of .dressing like 
a toddler. Fashion may be, .'as she 
says (conjuring a grey vision of a 
phalanx oF Communist-bloc athletes), 
“free speech”, but it gives a very 
lrqnic twist to freedom:, 
the well-dressed , liberated 
woman. . .. is encouraged, for in- 
stance, to be sleek ana refined on 
the job. glowingly energetic on 
• holiday, sweetly domestic at 
home/. . irresistibly sexy . in the 
presence ; of . . v her “spouse- 
equivalent": . ... personality ..itself 
has become, an adjunct of Conspi- 
cuous Waste. i 

Male uniformity., in the form ,of The 
sack suit that “deforms the athlete: 
and disguises' the Weakling" (shades 
of Swift) seems almost enviable - a 
version of Integrity (“Men . . .. are 
not supposed td. have more than one 
personality, one real self’). 1 
•This "adds lip to a' folrty bleak view ,v 
qf' recent ["advances" towards; unisex . 
clpthing. Ms Lutfe suspects we re On 
the brink of Haew? corseted, hobbled 


to/ The n 


have two quite different scenarios, in 
one of which women “grow up" from 
childish muslin to become lavishly 
upholstered late Victorian Junos, 
who take tip a lot of space, not just 
in drawing rooms, but In public life; 
while In Uie other they are seen as 
progressively corseted and ' weighed 
down Into immobility. The contradic- 
tion becomes obvious when you un- 
ite these plots in Ihe person of a 
fiercely corseted suffragette. Bon- 
dage by clothes may have more per- 
verse potentialities than Ms Lune is 
willing to allow. 

And this, really, is Ihe trouble 
with The Language of Clothes - that 


tion-writer who relishes gothic or 
speculative idioms, and ypu probably 
need to be to make sense of Ihe 
fantasies that - as the book's illustra- 
tions splendidly demonstrate - trans- 
form us moment by moment, There 
is no photograph of the authbr to, 
show where she stands just now, but 
her section ' oh- "Bohemian Black” 
("One of the longest-lasting styles of 
this century . > . basic garment . . ,/ 
a' black turtleneck sweater paired 


with a full black or coloured skirt”) is 
more than usually approving, and the 
“Fashion and Sex” chapter confides 
that “simple black unaerth.lngs ; are 
often worn by thoughtful, intellectual 
women who take sex very seriously". 
Her sub-text is austere, and superior, 
and in the end rather impatient with 
our theatrical neuroses- Secretly,. she 
is a bluestocking. - 

: ^ "j-' i—M — — — 

Utters from . Collette 1 214pp. Virago 
Press. £6.95. Q £6068 252 8) selected 


and translated by Robert Thejps has 
recently beep' published. The fet- 
ters cover tlje years 1902: - 52, her 
chief correspondents are Marguerite 
Moreno, Hfifene Picard and Rende 
Haiiion, ' Occasional i letters . are 
addressed, to such famous 1 contem- 
poraries as fronds famines. Francid 
Poulenc, Maurice' ' RaVal, Marie) 
" t and Francois Mauriac, Phelps 
tents in his/jntroduct 

nnnlh'.inH 


Fiction ‘ 

THE GREAT SILVER BUBBLE 
Stephen Fay 

The fascinating story of the audaciouB attempt by two of the 
richest families in the world, the Hunts of Texas and the House of 
Saud, to corner the silver market, explaining how they planned 
their coup that eventually failed, aria why it would happen again. •• 

£8.96 

Non-Fiction 

MURDER AT THE RED OCTOBER 
Anthony Olcott 

A story of irony, wit and tragedy that marks a brilliant debut in 
the thriller genre. 


I . 


if 7177 ;TT7n n tnx r™ rrer. 


atmosphere of Moscow, better in Its characterisations; especially 
better in Its plot.' 

Chicago Ttibune £ 6.96 


AN IMPORTANT FAMILY 

Dorothy ! " • y:" 

. The last novel from. the much-loved author of Sabrhanca brum 
and Th&'AMerteun Hetr^es -acombelllngtaleof passion , romance 
’ and mystery pec iri 1862 In the author b home country, New ' 1 
Zealand. 

£6.95 


, THE RlNGOF BELLS 
Barbara Whitnell . 

A roarVelfena evocation of life in rural England between 1871 and ; 
1939 in a novel that follows the fortunes of dnihli ‘keeping 
Oxfordshire family. . • i.' -;' . 

•; v -v • V ■. .. ‘ ’• :;C\ ■■ "J . ; 


A LION IN THE WAY 
.Elizabeth GadeU - 

Frdm the popular ro'mkntlc riovdlfet a story with flair' that vividly- 
captures the life of Annerlciy Brooke end her friendship with tWb 
girls in India during the struggle for fndefibndehce. . 

... ' ; t . /. • 1 v . ' • * • : ' • - £T, 5 Q 

*i : i. ■ ■ iHodder & Sfoujghtbri. ■ ■ .... . i* 
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The homicidal headmistress 


By An thony Holden 

DIANA TRILLING: 

Mrs Harris 

TTie death of (he Scarsdalc Diel 
Doctor 

o^aSFiSB*? Harai,lon ' £9 - 85 - 

“When . I read about crimes pas- 
sfonels in the papers”, says one of 
Anthony Powell's characters, "[ am 
struck not by the richness of their 
emotions, but by their desperate 
poverty. On the surface, the people 
concerned may seem to live with 
intensity. Underneath it is an abject 
egotism and lack of imagination." 

• ? r ®P °™»M a similar line, 
with due irony, when reviewing an 
account of the wartime Cleft Chin 
I Murder for Tribune ; the case was 

l pitiful and sordid . . . interesting 
only from n sociological and perhaps 
I n legal point of view*’. Lamenting the 

i Efll suc |* as Joseph 

Smith, who played "Nearer, My 

’ J® on the harmonium 

while his wife was drowning in the 
next room, he complained "You 

j t0 8et a good niurder 

) °rweli was protesting on behalf of 

f the piped and siipnercd Englishman 
) vho . .*««d to digest his 
Sunday lunch with a dash of ftews of 
the World go re. The demise of the 
death penalty seems to have some- 
what diminished his appetite, reduc- 
es . e *« n such spectaculars as the 
Yorkshire Ripper trial to their prop- 
erly sordid dimensions. Americans, 
however, suffer no such dearth of 
material. The reintroductlon of ex- 
ecution in some states has provided 1 
>S n * f0 # dder L for such authors in 
S!ni.°fu a cha 9 cter 85 Norman 
• !« m . ur 4® raus small-town 
ES^J? 0 H ath wasceloBrnted aflucratlve 
25? b y Truman Capote long be- 
fore he became a movie ciichtf. Ear- 
her this year the trial of Claus von 
Bulaw, convicted of Injecting his 
Sj® ***. snsulin, held 'high East 
■SK society m thrall. Nothing in 

• 5th H ih •!*?y ievpr ' can compare 
. with the astonishing. appeal to Every- 
man (and, more particularly, Every- 1 
case . of $rs Jean 

of a chlc Vir &i’ 
nia ladles college, convicted last year 

K e murder of her 

lover. Dr. Hetman Tarnower a 
^nab e New' York physician also 
celebrated as the author or the best- 
, ®e«jPg Sairsdale Medical Diet Book 
■ Just as Britain's own Moor? Murder 
drew such writers ps . 

Frn?<^, R \iufn) a P sford : f ohnson and 
Emlytj Wilha ns to authorial seats on 

( and th ® Ripper 
trial Piers Paul Read), sb we are now 

!i tcrar Y ifmina- 
m°« ^ ®P d motivation of 

1 DlAn/rHn' fi tst comes fronr 

iin^? c S l ng| h ? s hitherto dis- 

ren^fieldt - er? v ,F: n al, °B cther diffe 1 

• .... 


known strengths, terrors, perils .... 
But literature no longer gave us 
this instruction. It had become ab- 
“ si race, remote from the objects oi 

our immediate personal and socia' 
curiosity. 

Die world of the Harris-Tarnower 
drama, she argues, 

was by and large the same as that 
of renders of books: it was the 
world of the educated middle- 
class. If its two chief characters 
were more ambitious or successful 
than the rest of us, this merely 
gave them an advantage that had 
always been given to the protagon- 
ists of drama; the traditional hero 
or heroine always had more to lose 
in defeat than commonplace peo- 
ple had Their emotional histories 
nevertheless fed our natural curios- 
ity about ourselves. 

So why, were we to accept her 
thesis, arent people writing novels 
about all this any more? 

Love and sexual passion, honour, 
money, envy, jealousy, greed, 
dentil, greatness and meanness of 
spirit, the anguishing anatomy of 
class differences: all these which 
were once the major themes of the 
novel were disappearing from liter- 
ature to find their home in televi- 
sion, whose falsifications steadily 
weakened our understanding of 
life even while we boasted our 
superiority lo its influence. 

So Dallas has superseded Dickens 
and a contemporary Dostoevsky 
n ? us [ "owseek his Raskolnikov down 
at the Old Bailey. It’s a thin self- 
defence against the charge Mrs Trill- 
ing levels at herself later in the same 
paragraph: "To write a boob about 
someone s murder was to make 
.. out of another person's 
tragedy. But the die is cast, the 

a " d .V ‘h<= time of 
Mrs Telling's. coda. Mrs Harris “be- 
tongs to the novel in the way that 
Emma Bovary does, or Anna Kare- 
" ,na - J h S ha ™ h truth, apart from 

* ha * Mr V T , riJ,infi ' s neit, ier 
Flaubert nor Tolstoy, Is that 

Antlrony Poweii was right all along: 
me Harris-Tarnower saga is one of 
jjjjjj** 1 eSoUsm and ,ack of 'tnpgina- 

The facts, insofar as they can be 
summarized, are these. On the night 
jJMjwMA. I?™, the 'flfty-six-year- 
old headmistress of the Madeira. 
Schopl in MacLean, Virginia, just 


outside Washington, drove the 500 
or so miles north to the home of her 
lover, apparently intent on suicide. 
The sixty-seven-ycar-old doctor had 
transferred his affections, after four- 
teen years of world travel and proxy 
domestic bliss, to his thirty-five-year- 
old secretary. She was going to have 
a final chat with him, then shoot 
herself. 

Mrs Harris did not prove too wel- 
come when she entered the doctor's 
bedroom. He was asleep, and asked 
her to leave so that he might remain 
so. The pistol was drawn and there 
was a struggle, during which Tarnow- 

er S j ffer f d four fatal gunshot 
wounds. Mrs Harris was drivine 
away as the police arrived, sum- 
moned by a servant; she led them 
back inside to the spectacle of the 
doctor dymg on the floor between 
nis bed and I the "guest bed” he kept 
beside it. Die headmistress argued 
that his death was accidental; neither 
the investigating authorities nor, in 
the end, the jury believed her. 


me case in mat 
already scandal-ridden town. Its uni- 
versal appeal, and its capacity to 
provoke fierce domestic and social 

Su 11 ' 5 ' lie in *e suggestion that 
Mrs Harris was some kind of aveng- 
ing angel acting for womankind, sett- 
ling centuries of scores by at last 
cutting down Polygynic Man - and 
moreover, at the scene of his crimes,’ 
hni , be ?° om - “She was not 
S? t0 be a cnminal ". Mrs Trill- 
'HS ° bsef v«, "since she had acted 
rjjptly and on behalf of all women." 
ine same society had recently been 
shaken by the murders of John Len- 
n°n and a fashionable Washington 
doctor, Michael Hplberstam (brofher 
Wnt D r ' DavId } on ‘heir from 

whatever else she may 
ln^J h t was Mrs Trilling’s driv- 
thf t Her °P® nin 8 words confess 
.that she approadied the project "in a 
spirit of partisanship . . . mv fniSJ 

7 on® ot unqualified sym- 

pathy for the headmistress". As the 
a H Proceeded that sympathy 
,n L the face of Mre 
Ud y Macbeth-like lack of 

“that ?m?n h h r ^ h £ n for an y ^nse 
tnat a man had been unjustly de- 


prived of life. A self-conscious, 
forced female sensibility dominates 
the book. When random examples 
are required of middle-class respecta- 
bility unbuttoning itself, they turn 
out to be Edith Wharton and Vita 
Sackyille-Wesi; the most instructive 
suicide case is that of Marilyn Mon- 
roe; a Stendhal heroine, Mina de 
Vengel, is called in evidence that 
women don l use guns: “Her ardour 
was too strong for her sex, and here 
was a masculine heroism." The only 
man cited as any kind of social parai- 

lel * ! n , a P 85 ^ mumbling about 
people killing the things they love, is 
Oscar Wilde. "Was Mrs Harris a 
E 1 ™ ■“ viclim, as she thinks?" asked 

5?*?hJr 1 - ng j Yes ‘ 1 S uess she was « 

in the limited sense of having yielded 
her own standards in return for 
advantages that could be given her 
J2L 1 \, sc * ? ore Privileged than her 
2Ei, And a final drubbing for 
nundtess mascuhmty; "People aren’t 

soivld' Ev - n WOmen aren ' 1 to b€ 

There is no denying, and it is 
amply chronicled here, that Dr Tar- 
nowner appears to have been a high- 

noni ,p f e f- anl "i an ' whose ^haviour 

Mre ro S! 1 n§ ender ^ ou,d P a «'cularly 
, cona ° ne ' But the lady doth 
protest too much. She is nearer the 
mark with an earlier, more consi- 
dered judgment: "In killing Dr Tar- 

3E r ^ n .h an * Was k ' l n ® some- 
lho 8 h J , ,han J usl the cruel lover 
who had rejected her. She was kill- 
mg the poor object of her social 
f_ rat i , “ d ®i’ Ml ^ Trilling is at her best 

«r.S, d ana ! y ? ls of Ame ncan class 
structure, social snobbery and the 
eternal quest far upward mobility. 

To have a Gentile on his arm, for 
instance, bought the Jewish diet doc- 
StISE « rta l n dubs and dining 
.^ arris - his company 
took her to loftier social levels than 
she would have reached in this other- 
2,, Jewish-dommated suburban 
sodety. He was a man who thought 

bX, 3 ! rts™ - c,ass as n,uch as 

J ' ^ he Wfls a w °man of unim- 
peachable integrity and social stand- 
ing in her own Virginia fastness 
t0 ■ outsi ° e her natural' 

wis 

SrmSWM 

f ™, «v1r f 

2°{ lo d . l, . er "! tyle “ wel1 


offers the most succinct mfW, A ? In ’ 
Mjj Harris's oShTfr" 

Sy7i| ,0 selm°s f . managed'to SjvS 

for' ttS laWy " ° f her 
tor all the wrong reasons and £ 

jK| ri An ana?ed t0 evince’ the juw 
Joel Aurnou, an embattled shohiL 
out-of-his-depth Westchester ^ 
ney, well drawn by Mrs Trillin?* m 
well drawn as often toV&£ 
P™ aB °"‘s> . °f her acco™ i 
either Harris or Tarnower, fell fol 

mktnl aSS argument - “Aurnou’s worn 
ris was" to indispSVa 0l ^dy’ ^ 

M h,s c^ ttrz* 

as Mrs Harris of murder, and he was 
almost nght." I cannot think of a leu 
hkelv analogue than Dr Tarnower 
for Jay Gatsby, but Daisy Buchanan 

!p||?n V o° ked i- by Mrs Tril| mg to make a 
telling indictment: "Along with the 

ability and permission to make social 
distinctions we lose our ability to 
make moral distinctions." That this 
should be true of a bluestocking 
headmistress, symbol of chaste coni- 
munity propriety, gave the case its 
especial flan. 

, TriHing cl P ses< a 8 ain on be- 
half of the Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, by disagreeing with 
S e JT dlct; ‘‘ H «d I been on Mis 
f u 7’ 1 could not have voted 
as . If “id. Anguished by the prospect j 


or so evidently worthy a woman lan- 
guishing m jail, her closing sentence 
offers the ultimate in anti-climactic 
redemption; "Her gifts of mind may 
n°w be put to use as they never were 
before There is work to be done in 
tne sphere of prison education, se- 
rious work of a kind for which she 
has Lhe training, energy and intelli- 
gence. She may now be splendid in a 
way that she never knew how to be 
or dared to be.” 

From one institution of learning to 
another, this time not as headmis- 

iu eSS J 3 ?. 1 ns , head girl. As she goes 
cheerfully about her duties let us 
hope, with Mrs Trilling, that Mrt 
rjarris may also find much emotion- 
al comfort in being punished for her 
hidden anger at her lover”, it is a ' 
solace pretty conclusively denied Dr 
Tarnower. i 


to prosecution 


S/°he7n^| ,he '''“i^inends much 


1 t. Jivff™,™* o wnsu li Hnnu sh 

:?S po i a i on ' 14 makoaLSSotoui 

Of so "terrible pbreonal tfiaedv I 
. don I recall- how; ftepiied ,vYei 
^ pagas earl'er she Has' already 
told us at some length that in. re- 

2J!w ■ i q ■* usE inquiries she 
w°d ,d : express. : fascination in .. "the 

»l nd that Dr Tarnower and 

Mrs Harris inhabited together add 
h fPP ened between them for 
l^f^honship tq ensue ip: such 
tragedy . She launches, indeed; Into 
a protracted wail about the state of 
contemporary fiction and fts inade- 
quacy in the face of the complexities 
of our contemporary, lives. \ 

It had once been the' liigh function 
of literature to deal with just such 
i material, to acquaint us with our 
social variousness and our human 
complexity, provide us with the 
surrogates of. our known and un- 


By John C. Alderson . 

CopvicUon ' 

o?Just[« S,fl,e 0nd the ; Coi «tnicHon 

i82np. Macmillan^ £20. 

0 335 25536 A 

Doreen McBarnet. takes on a diffi- 
cult task in Conviction .-..Law, the 

fhTrliPr t he C°* u!ritai Ort of Justice* ' 
e s b . etween English : 
and Scottish legal systems come as a 
surprise to most non-lawyers; and to 
.combine .comments on both In the 
s^e narrative is like trying to' fide ■ 
r s “W;tlme. There 

p u Lpri^h. systeni of justice- .the 
of prosecution / hfe 
evolved, sul - generis and differs 
markedly, from the Scottish, . which 

■nrfh ■ Rom 3 ond the Prance ! 

Procurator. The English have 
E J- u 7 9^ t**jye ’whereas .the. Srotl • 
:J*Ve ope of fifteen. A silhple majo'r- 
j fn Scotlandibut g: mojq J r (ty” 

of at. leastten Is required In England. 7 
To add iurther romp](MtionsT"he 
laws of evidence- also- differ!," •;! ; y 

In .spite of. these differences, it is 
useful to compare imd contrast the 

IWn CUGtfim c of j : 


Sre uhSEhT r ° Search studies 

thesis W d in sup P° rt of her 

whfeh U1 £nrf m ? St , soci °- Ic 8al studies, 

Shn nfEir 0 I 6 ®® on the inter- 
J5 ton of Pphce, lawyers, magistrates 
judg« and other officials, this book 
examines the structure, substance 
and procedures of the law Sf 

t0 . show .‘hat the 


tehtS rtiles tWughjaWs 

T?!? I; th u n ri^Ivenng pure justice. 

P between real' laws and ab- 
stract justice hue I - . 


bas ° F bedevilled 
S5w h “P7 of ^ cstern civilization, 
although from time ;fo time it has 


. bcsfti T narrowed. Diat Justin'i^ ( 

Itate^fiSJ 15 ^ 8 ir 9 * 1 “ * at "the ‘ 

,*nay be. .well 'igyvarhed" • * 

•/uphold justic® and Triumph over : Wk ! ] 

conquered enemies’*' „ was - ho? re- 

nc6lp P afI hle with the con- 

erh P Rom fl i a r ry ! hro ^ hoijt tHo east- ! 
ern Roman -Empire, wearer our own 

i Jlj 1 !®* a Ii f ea sj bndl recently, the. legal i 


person before the court indicates a 
strong probability of guilt. 

She makes much of the point (and 
H Sroe with her here) that the trial 

f?om d nre°lriSi e re « arded in Isolation 
S JE5L ^ | pr ° ced Hras when we 
aak whether justice is beina done 
rather than merely- being seen to be 

dnSJ* She P akes P® rt inent observa- 
iS 8a on Pbhce methods of gathering 

tne part of the pre-trial brbcedtin* 
S h y fh® public. Had McBar- 

the publication qf ; the rebort of- the 
Commission -on CrEnlnai Pro- ' 

oK hS ^ ’ found “me 

That'th. 


society must therefore at times be 
denied. It is in the sentencing of 
hose convicted that efforts to do 
justice become more pronounced 
(and difficult), but McBarnet does 
not extend her enquiries ■ far Into 
these regions. 

On the subject of summary-courts 
and their wrrespondlngly summary 
JurtfCe, She offers little more, than 
^‘iJujIOt-ffdss'-fire. Describing item.-. 

, tfifePqS? without audiences', V.ste, 
J 0 ]®*- obt any possl blllty of - tfi«?lriicori- 
fot-ifting to the traditionaMcfddibgy of ; 
justice, which “they blatantly ignore .' 
every, day". It is a remarkable fact, - 
however, that in practice only a tiny- 

M - -- ' — - -T- '. • . 


that of: the Brftish doEian crown 
■Sf ro ® 0r; m ^ht have S 

a-fSK-jAsSS, 


nmwi 




T'. J . ;v* -i-woi - nun, . hid .mcioric 

■ and ideology : of. jtlsfice ;d!fte r . '.from 
the .reality "pf state , ntld thfeugh /aw. : 
Muth ; of her .evidence ;1S gleaned 
from • ; courtroom observation ; and 
therefore has a ring of truth about it, 
and where possible other relevant 


be Kg 


mmm. 

_ /^ for the tria 
McBarnet, is sunoly 

. * 


lum Ml |i, n,i|u. „.. v > 

proportion of summary, corivictloftf -;. 
.become the subject of appeal, even 
‘h°ugh. legal aid is more • readily 
. available: m these courts. Perhaps 
there is art underlying sense that' 
f v ® n 4 thPugh the lower courts may 
SSL ■ "thal, panoply and sophis- 
tication _ of. the ; hJsher ones, being , 

T d ° a l ,wlf h „ by' dne^s peers In itself 
carries an idea of justice.' - 

It is not to nndermlne the import- •_ 
a8C ? ‘his work to shy that, whilp 
rawing many questions about dur sys- 
ram fOf criminal , justice, it fails to ' • 
-■ ?,^ r man y splutions. In England and 
:W wcaWait a Home Office deci- .. , 

• 5»n on what, is fo| be. done with Ite. . 
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University 


Marriage to Robert Browning cured 
Elizabeth Barrett of the invalidism 
that had made her unable to leave 
her bedroom for many years. Mar- 
riage to Alfred Tennyson had some- 
thing like the reverse effect on Emily 
Sellwood. The wedding took place in 
1850, when she was thirty-seven; she 
bad known him for twenty years, 
from their first meeting in a Lincoln- 
shire wood when he greeted her with 
the question “Are you a dryad or a 
naiad?”, and loved and been en- 
gaged on and off to him for a large 
part of that time. Within a few years 
of their marriage she developed a 
. mysterious weakness of the spine 
' which restricted her ability to move 
about unaided for the rest of her life. 
Fortunately she had first borne three 
sons, (he eldest stillborn, the others 
healthy, without apparent difficulty; 
indeed she speaks in a letter of 1855 
of giving little Hallam and Lionel 
rides on her back. And until 1874 
she insisted on acting as her hus- 
E band’s secretary, a formidable task; 

[ then her weakness extended to her 
[ arm, so that she was unable to con- 
, (inue. 

Emily’s weakness took another 
dramatic turn when Hallam married 
at the age of thirty-two. She man- 
aged to gat to the cnurch in her bath 
cnair, clothed in white samite, but 
then collapsed. The honeymoon was 
abruptly ended after two days so that 
Hallam could come home again to 
look after his parents, although their 
household was already staffed with 
butler, cook, housekeeper, lady's 
maid, several parlour and kitchen 
maids, indoor page, gardeners, 
coachman and grooms (all ruled over 
wih an iron hand- by Lady Tenny- 
J «m). Five years later Hallam’s briae 
owd that she had not dined alone 
win her husband since the two-day 
honeymoon. 

TJe poet himself had always been 
a hypochondriac. He took many 
r ? A e . f °re his marriage, was ter- 
? blindness and epilepsy, suf- 
teiwi from gout, palpitations, a fluc- 
tuating resolve to give up smoking 
and constant trouble with his teeth, 
which necessitated, after his mar-. 
PfS® 1 frequent trips to London to 
' (I!! 8 .! m . seen t0 - Edward Lear, 
mlPi e « °/ Alfred’s self-absorption, 
Emily’s obvious frailty- of 
appearance during the first decade of 
.i ra « ma 8 e anc * recorded her 
photic “please God, if I live one or 

■ • !^j nore ”' In the event she » 

' Alfred,. lived to eighty-three. 

Jf.S’.. Who , f °urtd Tennyson in- 
. crcaslngly-irying as the years went 
^y. Was deeply devoted to Emily: 

■ a£ii - “Wily .a most complete 
■in oil il*' - .“ eve “o other woman 
for i i hls ^? r l d !iva with him 

Ttrtm^ n i tb ’ wrote- And most of 
adS n u S Wends loved and 
5 her. Jowett considered or 1 

Dakvnr if 8 *® !?i d ' the boys' tutor 
erea?^ 8 consfd ered - that /among 
SS .wp'nen she stood somehow 


grtl ngMtnea-. He created her 

crinS v„m! b ^ er husband's best 

^ocTajthoqgh the critical remarks 


In ti^'r Ul, p 11 inc critical remarks 

■ sud J 0 !!!? 1 ? an confined to words 
‘ ina") de frgbtful" ' or "awe-insplr- 

■ theologian William. Ward 
of lha? nf°n V !5? ati , oil re teipded him , 
Sn»ritii f » C ? r « nal Newman "in ,i,ts 

' Wati?R,*^ -fine ■ simplicity”; . and . 
'bZSP t0T l de ^ ribc ^ her as .a 

■ ■ Hor“fnL f and • s . li p ulat frig" talker.' 
: r^lS!?V s Ptety’^as Pflrttcular- 


latlng” talker. 1 
was particular- 


' * she 'did. not 

' *he 'annlSfe steer Jnt6 church,. 

' *teadv P 0 rt® to ,ho)d -blpi on ?•- 
f or liJtS dox tourse W did not,, 
i Ws dabblings. 


their respective attitudes to religious 
observance very well: 

Went to Communion & afterwards 
m the garden heard A.’s low whis- 
tle & found him lying by the 
strawberry bed under the trees 
nearest the wall. We walk in the 
fields. A beautiful day. 

Saintly, spiritual and a perfect wife 
was the general verdict; but there 
were a few dissenting voices. Tenny- 
son’s brother Frederick spoke of 
Emily's “worldliness" disparagingly. 
Edward Fitzgerald, one of Tenny- 
son’s closest friends before his mar- 
riage, also regarded her as “devious- 
ly managing" and felt her snobbish- 
ness and over-refinement had 
harmed Tennyson's genius; he would 
have done better, thought Fitzgerald, 
with an old housekeeper, like 
Molfcre. Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
also felt that Tennyson was "too 
much indulged. His wife is too much 
his second self; she does not criticize 
enough." Tennyson, of course, loath- 
ed criticism and throve on flattery, 
and of his gratitude of his wife there 
is no question. He asserted It many 
- times, when he said that “the peace 
of God" came into his life as he 
stood at the altar with her; when he 
wrote "The Daisy”, with its curious 
undertone of melancholy (“O love 
we two shall go no longer/To lands 
of summer across the sea”); and 
when he addressed the wonderful 
nine-line love poem “June Heather 
and Bracken” to her after forty years 
of marriage. 

. Her journal, here printed in full for 
the first time although it has been 
used by all the major biographers, 
seems to have been written neither 
as a literary exercise nor as a form of 
self-revelation or exploration, but as 
a record of the dally life of Tenny- 
son's household, with his activities, 
visits and reading taking pride or 
place. If she kept a diary before her 
marriage, it has not survived; and 
what nas survived covers the first 
twenty-four years of her marriage 
only, up to her collapse of 1874. 
Even this Is no more (nan a version 
made herself from the originals - 
which she then destroyed - for her 
son Hallam when he was working on 
his mepioir of his father in the 1890s. 
What we read now has been through 
a double filter, first of Etnily’s 
original discretion and then of- her 
desire to sanctify her memories of her 
husband. 

Perhaps the most striking feature 
of the journals as they now stand is 
the uniform note of approval and 
appreciation that runs through them: 
"most kind", “so kind", “very kind 
letter", “all very kind", “all so kind 
and friendly", ^pleasant visit”, “de- 
lightful walk", “delightful time'*, 
"good and gentle and loving", “very 
pleasant day”, “very fine and very 
beautiful" - the words of gentle 
praise chime on almost every page, 
and occasionally one longs for some- 
thing if not malicious, at least less 
bland: Even a funeral (in this case 
that of her mother-in-law) elicits the . 
elevating comment "one feels a feel- 
ing that it is some high and holy 
btidal”. It Is hard to believe' that 
even the most saintly person enjoys 
everything or likes everyone quite so 
muen; .presumably Emily remained 
silent about the others, or organized 
her life vigorously to avoid having to 
encounter them.- She insists on the 
supreme happiness of her domestic 
life, to whicn her very illnesses add a 
blessing: “it is almost worthwhile to 
have the pain to be so tenderly 
nursed as l am by A." or "it is 
worthwhile to be unwell, A. and the 
boys are so good to me". ■ • 

Her passionate, ppssesslve devo- 
tion, to Hallam and Lionel, Which 
runs through the, journals touchingly, 
(nay: have’ owed something to 
memories of her own childhood; In a 

S hort memoir complied, for HuHara in 
er ; last year she, wrote "My . life 


By Claire Tomalin 

h d a C n H hem ^ ear ^ ‘T’ amber * The gulls fly slowly & 

aSd ‘ b " ha H nd H h l " g A hcavi, y & there is a s!ee PV light 

and once battered Emily s head over down & sea & cane 

Eg S ‘ and ^exceilem" eduM^on aid ,he * cars 8°. ^^observa- 

companionsliip of her father, and the ar ? l e P l ®5 ed 

fortifications of religion, the Iona ^ more listing of visitors; but they 

Mariana yean wailing for marring S " 0, h ?' s f p Pf ar - and 'hey suggest a 
must have been bleak B dec P bond of common interest be- 

“ ” L DleaKl tween the poet and his wife in (as a 

bo the achievement of marriage, later poet put it) 

riS was supreme Jor Celcstia] ^ 


needles, made them wear dunce caps, 
beat their hands with a riding wnip 
and once battered Emily's head 
against a door). And despite the 
loving and excellent education and 
companionship of her father, and the 
fortifications of religion, the long 
Mariana years waiting for marriage 
must have been bleak. 

So the achievement of marriage, 
home and family was supreme for 
ner: and marriage to a poet, for a 
girl nurtured on Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Dante, Goethe. But she was 
domestic, not adventurous. The jour- 
nals record Havels in England and on 
the continent in some detail, but it is 
always clear that she relished being 
at home with her husband and chil- 
dren most, the days spent in the 
simple activities of gardening, the 
evenings in reading aloud, in which 
Alfred took up the role of her 
father. She would have liked to edu- 
cate the boys entirely at home (she 
had hated boarding school). “I am 
happy teaching them. (What a pity 
this cannot last)" she wrote in the 
journal. She prolonged their special 
childhood by keeping them in archaic 
clothes and delaying their first hair- 
cuts. When their hair was cut at last, 
she and Alfred planted some of the 
precious locks in the flower beds at 
Farringford. The journal describes 
the piteous sending away of Lionel 
to Dr Hunt of Hastings, but it is only 
from an editorial footnote that we 
learn the reason: he stuttered. Later, 
his mother wrote to him at school 

S him not to drink beer or read 
. ' ■ 

A great charm of the journal Is 
Emily s sharing in Tennyson’s rapt 
observation of the natural world. She 
notices haw the snowdrops vary from 
year to year, speaks of “thrushes 
mad with joy" in March, of seeing a 
white owl in the ilex; of Alfred "co- 
vered with sweet golden dust” after a 
walk through the wild flowers in 
May; or of “a snail on the drawing 
room window. We watch' the bjooa 
flowing thro’ it like smoke from bead 
to tall." She describes an eclipse of 
the sun in June 1860; 

The sky blackish like a clear 
moonlight sky. The clouds wonder- 
felly beautiful, dark towards the 
horizon, white higher except that 
now & then about the sun they are 


The day the flowers come. 

And when the birds go. 

Her observations about people are 
less inspiring. The boys' first tutor, 
Henry Dakyns is of course "so kind 
and pleasant and so intelligent look- 
ing” (later tutors are nebulous or 
non-existent, and the reader may re- 
call that, according to Robert Mar- 
tin’s biography of Tennyson, Emily 
sometimes forgot to pay them their 
wages). Queen Victoria, visited at 
Osborne after her widowhood, is 
"beautiful” with a "small and child- 
like face" and “one feels that the 
Queen is a woman to live and die 


for”. Garibaldi looks "very noble 
powerful and sweet . . . altogether 
he looks one of the great men of our 

dl'inkafLlIM n ran 13 !** _ -I 1 - 


Elizabethan age. His manner simple 
and kind” ana she adds the delicious 
remark that “A.T, advised the 
General not to talk politics in Eng- 
land”. Her own political comment Is 
confined to noting that she and 
Alfred were "afraid" when Glad- 
stone made a speech recommending 
an extended franchise. 

Tennyson relished and relied on 
this profoundly conventional and old- 
fashioned nature. He did not like 
fast or assertive women and, 
although he read aloud freely enough 
to Emily, told her (for instance) that 
he could not read the whole of 
Troilus and Cressida to her. A.J. 
Symonds spoke of her "monastic" 
look; her purity pleased Alfred, and 
her physical weakeness, which meant 
he had to wheel her about in a little 
carl on most of their "walks” and 
conducts much: of -his social -life on 
his owrt. does hoi seen! to have 
disturbed him. Each' ’ evidently re- 
vered the other with reason: . Emily 
allowed him the precious right of a 
■ writer to be lazy, by relieving him of 
all necessity to organize his Ufe; and 
her nature obviously found its fulfil- 
ment in self-sacrifice. 


Self-sacrifice is not the mode of 
the weak. Emily's physical frailty 
went, as we have seen, with a deter- 
mined willpower. Watts’ painting and 
drawing of her show a frailly beauti- 
ful, spirit ueMooking but also steely 
face. The profile is very fine, skin 
tightly drawn across nose and cheek- 
bones, rather belying Carlyle's de- 
scription of her as a ^‘freckly round- 
faced woman without shape", but 
not his other phrase that she was 
"sick without a disorder". The 
appeal of sickness as a weapon in 
imposing your will upon the world is 
that it works without confrontations. 
Everyone is kind and delightful ab- 
out the sick woman while she pre- 
serves her own like a tiger. In some 
ways she truly felt herself to be one 
with the great poet, as, for instance, 
when she (a talented musician her- 
self) comments joyfully that Alfred 
has been at the Handel Festival in 
London: 

It has been one of the desires of 
my life to hear The Messiah 
grandly performed. Delight that it 
should have been fulfilled in him. 

She was so pleased with this absurd 
notion that it occurs in both the 
journal and a letter. But to her 
evidently it was not absurd, any 


more than her referring to Tennyson 
as Him (with a capital H) after his 
death. She questioned- neither his 
greatness nor her service, and . had 
ner reward from that simplicity. 

It Is surprising that the journal has 
not been published before but this is 
a pleasant, serviceable edition with 
useful notes and a handful of good 
illustrations. Two small errors should 
be corrected in future editions. A 
footnote marries Leslie Stephen to 
Julia Jackson in 1867, whereas in fact 
he married Minnie Thackeray then 
and only Ln 1878 married Julia (now 
Duckworth) after both had been be- 
reaved. The other mistake occurs in 
the introduction, where James Hose 
suggests (pat Emily’s Jeffeir ofMd&h 
.. 7, 1896 was celebrating rhfe proposal 
to give degrees to women at Oxford, 
whereas in fact it is clearly approving 
the university’s refusal to'oo so. It 
was not a mountain height Emily had 
ever wished to scale herself, but if 
she had, she had come down from it 
fifty years earlier. . 


The philosophic paragon 
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came from the minor aristocracy, Iri a prosy, often hortatory Style tK&t 
and he was brought up in a cufti- betrays tne rigidity, of his attitudes, 
vated and wealthy nome where Intel- 'After the beginning, of his friendship 


lect and discussion of serious matters 
were taken for granted as natural 
adjuncts to formal education. By the 
time he went to Eton, Arthur Hal- 


with-the Apostles, and Tennyson, in 
particular, the Cambridge letters’ 
achieve a freedom and relaxation 
that previously eluded him. Even so, 


-lam was already at ease in the kind ' the marks remain. of the consclen- 
of discourse that equally bright boys dous effort at composition about 
like Gladstone took years to master, which Tennyson complained, and the 


Us dabblings, 
repefttep to 
"sRaw?f? •jJFW.-tttet evened jne 

i; fape '° C Qo t 

: toey hacj movdd 

V : the Isle of WisRt 


■ inlfei^riS" 1 M *'9fost unTennyso* 


before jrtarriage was in many ways 
Sad”: , her mother' died .when Emily 
was, three, leaving. her. :the eldest, of 
three [daughters, ; ahd ■ her: , beloved 
father, never. : remarried. / Art aujit 
Betsy brought into caref orthem was 
brutallV unkind,’ and has tne disttno- 
-don or befar the -one' perron qe- . 
sqribtd by Emily! .(she' pdeked- the 
little .-ah&’ ^vfihRere ^with aewfeg ; 


For more than sixty years after hi$ 
death the two . most famous living 
Englishmen could find only one thing 
on which to agree, the brilliance of 
Arthur Hallam. Gladstone claimed 
that Hallam -had more natural gifts 
than apyone else he hid. ever met,, 
and more simply Teruiyson said "He 
was as near perfection as a .mortal 
man can be 4 ’. The truth is,; however, 
that the two men were engaged in 
those six decades in quiet but intense 
infighting as to which of them had 
been more intimate With Hallam, 
which suggests . that whatever (hey 
might say, persona) attraction had. as 
much to do with the matter as mere 
intellect. But charm is even harder to 
recapture or explain than intelli- 
gence, ' sb that he Is still a ' minor 
mystery In literary history. There Is 
no point in questioning the joint 
judgment of h)s two best friends, but 
.the surviving evidence doesn’t go far 
to. explain the Intensity of their feel- 
inss.'Tf he hadn't been enshrined in 

' . T..; ... IJ L. 


There were, however, disadvan- 
tages to his upbringing that were less 
immediately apparent. Seven of file 
eleven original children of the Hel- 
iums died very young, and the re- 
mainder of Jils father's hopes for ail 
Intellectual heir had been centred on 


surviving letters hardly support • the 
present editor's claim- for them . of 
''careless grace". As lack Kolb says, 
Hallam was no Keats, and (he stric- - 
tore applies to his letters as well -as. 
his .poetry. It is Improbable', that' 
-many' readers will pick up this 
volume for simple. -pleasure rather 
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developed : intellectually than emo- primarily as a reference book. ; 

■: Friendship W important * 0 1 
5 r . Hallam, but these: letters indicate : 


mastered Latin. At Eton he suffered 
from ill health that prevented him 
from, talcing part iq games, but he 
threw his formidable energy Into de- 
bating and the Society; he. also be-- 
carne known as'the best poet ’in the 
school, having achieved everything 
that intelligence ; cpuld accomplish 
without : the aid qf, talent. He 1 was 
generally regarded as the most prom-' 
fslng boy or bis day, apd he became 
the centre of an intellectual coterie 


ijwhuiii iuwjv . iwuuia ii|iaiv<il» ■ 

how inconstant he could be, 
apparently withdrawing his intimacy 
capriciously when anotnej man failed 
to measure up to his own stem, stan- 
dards. William Fare, to whom he had 
been clo$e at Eton, was. dropped 
after he and Hallam went to Cam- 
bridge: , ^His 'mind seems pitiably 
vacant: his talents/ ana 'wit, 

smouldering < day by day. And 
could; look upbn the dtisoy^of 'a. 
friendship with ' an . icy' ■ :.eyei,. jto : 


fh 8 htm 9d an ad °! efi 9 cnt infatuation gy with no awai'enbs /ttyu .. 

witn mm. .. ■ ' > ms letter might be offensive: "i atp 

. After such a , start, Hallam’* not ; aware, : my dear Miipes, that, 1 in 
academic record at Cambridge was that lofty rense l which you are ; accps- > 
dlsappqintipg,!- but the -blossoming of ; ; tomcd ip attach (o ■ die name , -of, 
his emotions r is, \ipdicatedl by, r the : •. Friendship.' we ever > of ever i 
chapge-.in the mariner of His dor- eoqld be friends*" Wien he, Kemd;. 
respondent* . , : Fi’dra -Eton. 1 Ms aur-:. that William Brookfield believed tbal. 
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Hallam had : most of the advan- 
tages of birth., HIS father . Was the 


lam from hunqredi. ofjopiK under-.- dlsappqlntlpg,* but tbe-blosspinihg'of tomfid ^ . attaqh .tb r the namei’,-of. . 

graduates . ^b^dled; .or otnertriso his ehiotions; fis -.ifidi<mtedi 'Jw^tbek Friendship, we ever >nfere,;.of ' ever i .; 
failed to felfll thdr early promise, chapge-.in the manner of iiB dor- copld be friends. ‘’ When be Kemd;. ! * ; 

Hkllaih had most. of the advan- respondence.^ Ffbra -Eton ' Ms -aur-:. that' William Brookfield beliered.taial. • 
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wish that such intercourse should he 

S2 l f d; al ,he ■'*»« 1 fell. 
JJlJjJf 1 . |* av {"8 any definite cause of 
gyPj" 1, fl,al 'he experience of the 
last two terms shewed it was not well 
for . us to be loo entirely together 
and that, if | intended myself to 
g™*W‘iy the rC5 ° ,ull ' on s I had 

w/Thn.’.li ™ be P rc P arc d to find 
JJ.42 ,,d on so . me occasions not be 
ro wi coin P ai » ,oni " I* is a tribute 
magnetism that he usually 
managed to patch up the damage 
after one of these letters, but it must 
have been unnerving to receive Tuch 

a friend SMSiment °* ° ne ' 5 failings as 


P 9° r Gladstone. inordinately 
Jf " s t lt,ve . 10 any affront hy Kalian/ 

went so f ar a& t0 d raw up a sunimary 

£ii tauSi » friendship from 
1H44 to 1829, detailing each slacken- 

mg of affection, each reconciliation 
ev^Si? « last whether he could 
even calf himself HaJIam's friend 
Professor Kolb says that one letter of 
Gladstone's in 1830 is -like the 
anguished outcry of a rejected 
lover.” In his reply to it m 

^&a h d«n° Ver K hl5 a PP arenl neglect 

hi l&SkSr ai thc same “ me 

I*/* 11 ,n, pelled to write: “Now If 
U» C r? ■ suc ^ Intercourse as we 
had at Eton is not likely again to fall 

tnith!” 0I ' ll, i S ^ un d° u otc^1y a stern 
Although he could be am u sin el v 

wrote sasrai mn& ' ■ | »™ 

Gaskell^liaMi i 111 " ? ,,d . Jflmes Milnes I 
im1rnnh£i a r ^maintained long and I 
untroubled familiarity, ft is imnossi- i 

hU ,0 - wonder whether some of r 
may have sprung h 

JiS n ?TV ,r,ne i s ' runn, ng a! « 
thread a " d “"perceived ai 

uireaa ail through his corresnond- ui 
ence until his suoden death (mn? on &e 
aneurism in 1833 Nor SStmSS- h 

fear thflt i{ ? 

ne mignt go insane. efl 

J'pny^n's sister Emily to 
whom Haltam finally became a? ' t hi 


feU SffJ* !hc JnnB i oi,,t cff °ris of 
C of nr?4. sIf ISI M W 'i lo , sc P nra, « them, was 
' i he ^ c *- nMn n>dly t!ie butt of his teasing in 

well we assume ih hard ? f °i give un ^ ess 
h(. r a, e assume 'he combined effects of 

r in c *M frustration, worry over 

had !rj lys hca , llh ' ,•■>"*1 perhaps 7 ZE- 
find Si fniSIf 61 ,at - tle ,wo af mem were 
be Li E5 *’ 'V p, V e of the s'rength of 

1U ^ 5i S n for h ". When she was 

□llv i pressed or seemed insufficiently 

fit X h £n aSUC ab ° UI rhe WS1‘ 

ifsl J* “ ages . ,lc sel her to learn, he 
ich k *-Hi ap>t lo i vr,te t0 Emily about the 
as 

,y £E 

m, some Miss Morris, and other char- 
iry EE rk Wh0in he ^ferred only by 

Im Srifi i Ch k r,SI,an names - Nor was he I 
a 2 ($ out evokm § *he memory of 

!!i hSSL^t ? tou £, wl i m whom he had 
Id fancied himself In love when he «•»« 

d : SE, nB ?;:- nd she .“l?" JdecMe J 

3 / older. To his surprise Emily did not i U 
ic Always make a quick recovery after I 
d such ■ letter. As Kolb indicates it is I 

n S 0mbl l whether he and Emily fl 
t c ? 3ud ® ver have been happy in mar- fl 
b riage if he had lived. S 

I after 8,1 edit ‘on of his letters I- 

1 infi? 8 u 0ttl TT 850 P a 8 es < 'he ques- 
tlon of what Hallam was really like is 

2 set[led: whether he 

was the godlike paragon that the 

’ ^ Pr 0 !!i es so mired and that Henry 
‘ A j ^finked as the "mos? sc 
. wonderful person altogether I ever « 
know or whether John Rashdall bet th 
^ arac f eri2ed him flS “'he accom- m 
Iuf£fj n nn P J ,,,OSOph i. C Ha »nm”. hi 
reoufted Lrf c T r ° f uf hat kind is a " 

»d CaS e e D S f fil ? UPert S r00 ^- 'KS SU 

™USSS£L KZ ‘SSKe s 

i?not%h c ^truI"h PO f t ^ t 8boUt Hal,a m a PF 
5*. !/ e trut " Df own personal- taki 

e 4c? n u d p 0n nc s?i i . 5l,nie " ,s but hh z 
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the T n e Jifi e i T - H - Vail Motler hecan' 
the preliminary stages of this edition 


ine course 

By Michael Mason 


Si?nr!i 0rty ycars 8g0 - The Present 
S n?t H?* 1 !? 1 ® how much of 
tne final version Is his own work hut 

T r? a,ion s «mTto b e 

anv USS 8 ■ i he inf °™ation that 
any reader might require who wa«; 

ftc?s P off^ll n Un ?Tf ai - ted Mth the 

suDolied i T 8 im f Ominously 
supplied. It is unlikely that it win 

S3 B h£? l C y to - rc ' edil or add 

inese letters. Sometimes, indeed the 

apparatus of the footnotes seems to 

take on a sinister life of its own as 

thLI l f s . re ^ erred 10 a note, only to find 

ook e e h n ewh e e ^ m T ,y a “ 

li . e . Isew here at another nntP 

in - ,urn , 0 
another note. and. so on Intll the' , 


I £ on a “''Paiafc 

[ SSSSVSJt - up w,,h0 “ 1 

n/J5f. S V e flle introduction and 

beliuSH rofin h H r h fam i ly may wel1 

[the Hlliaraf f He ff iat " na ^ h™nch of 

^ussn 

he a ^/? n f T 0f names, sothaJ 

■v?riii52 ? e - ,egant a ntonomastic 

« e r a 8 v for exampic ’ ■» 

“ 8 di8C °ncertingly chummy air 


about the references to the chk 
figures ,n Hallam's life by 2 
Christian names; his fatherlsconstantl 
called simply “Henry”, and evei 

«u7^ inip I? bab *y Gladstone become 
William Ewart . On the other ham 
a y? un g man is intro 
duced as Mr. A 1 free! Tennyson" bu 
unnecessarily called “Alfred" whei 
ne is m his mid-seventies. Arthu 
Mailam once wrote about a review o 
Hie poems of Alfred and Chailci 
Tennyson by Leigh Hunt: "You wiL 
be amused with file odd style of hi; 
2E"?«“ and the frank famJlianli 
With which he calls them by iheu 
v-nrisuan names, just as if he had 
supped with them a hundred times'. 


By Michael Ma son “mme™ 12! e Jl n, fh”"i ial secUon 

=ar . wh,ch . y ,W«. 

Tennvsbn! There are two TYinitv limnilEr.rlrtt'i' ■ 
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0^ e 5r? r f man “ scripts 1 P s *," g F^!tion? V<, 'AnVA d ve at A^ 

ass5S^-««» S.sg.t'fM,.* fejyjsv *8 

seal*. t tnap'a bis.* 

S5?J?JJaaS 

SSBUftsapgfc'S Sg JS3*aa 

of '..But Shitto .id Shi ,. ... . 


»y. ro aoubt Tennyson’s famnne LVin . F a . ccn y K ' nd offered * 
statement that “he did not write 1 th? no1 P ltched this way. 
sections with any view of ^ waving SS* 0 ” W0 ^ awn y at problems 
them into a whole . . . ‘until I fni.nl u fe scar cely problematical (usu 
that: I had written o manJ - Rm they have attraciad labor 

controversy has always attended fhl S' 00 J" J*. P***b and ln 11 
remark, as to the meaning of “so f n ob L s , curll y M becomes an 

tnany , and it is Imniiritiu ?.° Inte res ting thine: no more (hai 


: SWi-on their: being 

..-aa f 6 ##' That s 

lifted in 1969,‘judk atti 
irtpe of Christopher 


manv" nnH u -T iao ? nln g of “so 

thinking of a 
wnoie as ear v as lftn a 


— *■ paspi, ana in 

hands an obscurity" becomes an 
interesting thing: no more lha 
poor piece of expression, lo 
cleared up The bbscurity of 
Manor lam is of many kinds: sonn 
“I® 1,0 Houbt irritating, but sdm 
profound. The whole work (mear 


mwim 
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Ihe ban was ■ lifted, does; there 

scholars by otfier routes. 1 ^:! • 

. .. ^“ Trioity In Memoriam 1$ a very 
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■ tha| could h ? vo .been- identified- bY. 

in sdnie hard 


t Shitto and Shaw do not A “wh ? T ? nnyson was thinking of Imfn? 0 HTu irritating, but soi 
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The victim of inheritance 


HALLAM TENNYSON (Editor): 

Studies In Tennyson 
iNpp. Macmillan. £15. 
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In fiierary history, chronology - 
sfaereby one thing amiably issues in 
another - has been supplanted. In 
recent critical thinking, by a dire 
version of geneaology, which argues 
deterministically that writers are 
fated and foreknown by their prede- 
cessors. Now, instead of creating the 
ttorld anew, the writer is seen to be 
engaged in a desperate or devious 
reshuffling of genes. Literature and 
its grim predestination is the night- 
mare from which each writer seeks 
to escape. He has, of course, no 
chance of succeeding: not even the 
words he uses originate with him. 
since they’re all hand-downs. 

Studies in Tennyson contains no 
ideological programme, nor Rre the 
essays in il coerced into any facti- 
tious unity, but its most interesting 
contributions are all concerned with 
the casualties of, and the parodic 
possibilities for escape from, a liter- 
ary history which has been con- 
ditioned by the past, victimized by 
inheritance. Tennyson is a suitable 
case for such treatment, being dually 
the depressed legatee of the past. On 
the one hand he feared the tincture 
of madness in the blood of his fami- 
ly: on the other he was cowed by 
those classical and epic literary 
ancestors whose worthy offspring he 
struggled lo be. But, weighed down 
by the past, he managed in restitu- 
tion to decree the future, bequeath- 
ing to his family the task of 
memorializing him. His son Hallam 
published the first biography in 1877, 
ms grandson Chanes produced 
another in 1948. It’s clear that Sir 
Charles Tennyson - to whom two 
ttsaysin this volume, one by his own 
mhi Hajhmi and the other by Robert 
Bernard Marlin, ore devoted - felt 
me intimidation rind inhibition of 
ancestry, which loured on the poet 
lennyson and which in different 
«>s handicaps all poets. He ex- 
prassed this in a simple, artlessly 
wolpal image. Contrasting his own 
omlnuflan with the looming pres- 
tE ° f his grandfather, he said that 
H d °m |nnn ' height, 
il# e ever y subsequent event in 
m y Hie seem rather fiat". 

metaphor of the dominant 
Jf? 1 . P^es Tennyson in the 
psychological landscape of Burke’s 
inS wb,c h Is the projection of our 
£ anhie fears and 'desires. Burke’s 

ihn kL a,e §? r !* s of tbe sublime and 
hf«.« u »l bave power over us 

they dfiDUtize nc nnnncprl 


and claims that it's due to thc whim- 
siCRlity of foshion. But therc v s a 
more lethni logic to it than this. 
Literary reputations are patrimony, a 
largesse from which we can only 
liberate ourselves by conspicuous 
ingratitude. Tennyson himself hints 
at this need to disown national par- 
ents in his “Ode on the Death ofthe 
Duke of Wellington”, which seems 
only too eager to Inter and dispose 
of its subject. Wellington's eminence 
can only be sustained by verbal ex- 
cess: 

Our greatest yet with least pretence, 
Great in council and great in war, 

or by the fatuity of repetition: 

. . . with honour, honour, honour to 

him 

Eternal honour to his name. 

The poem also commits a subversion 
of ceremony by snying that “we de- 


By Peter Conrad 

classical epic, that man can deify 
himself by undertaking mighty tasks. 
Yet the poem includes a critique of 
this classical confidence. The after- 
life of heroic celebrity is qualified at 
once when Tennyson ados an epi- 
logue referring to the death of Hal- 
lam. His friend's extinction, arbitrary 
and motiveless, cannot be justified, 
like that of Menoeceus, as a sacri- 
fice. 

The classical death disdains mere 
human life, certain if not of salvation 
then of an enduring fame which will 
atone for the discomfort of exter- 
mination. But the modem death is 
unwanted and fought against, and it 


ihe.’Dff- T“ Krause it recalls 

lo bf rln^i' 00 «P mother; the pro- 

SSf 65 ofthe sublime - like the 
cusAfci n Preks which stalk and ac- 

“dom nL* r 0 u Uag u Wordsworth ' or the 

nJS'nant W'” of the elder Ten- 
loe ha? e r nf y terense they embody 
aw !*°rily of the father, 
Chori« T^ 0 08lca,| y pre-empted us. 
bem-S was sure that the 

if h?s L 'jJ' l ^ 8d been another,; as 
froTri,. W ,hcr had prevented • him 

own i5S Ul f ll ! 8 t - an ■" “Entity of his 

-j .. aUtOhlDDranhir kanlnc (in 


. «eh . : 1,1 In y ure . , . nas 

?great n^l! ha / u am a Srendson of 

■ irajoM of the great Victorian 

Prt'ble^. s f ate "“ impounds the 

■ ^ P lb ng-up of awesome 

4 of a mIhS ? fcre atne » » also 
iilsloricfll “Jrtfi and foomen'ous 
of iitSliK n0d - 7,16 cn ' {ca} History 
• ^tween ff pro ^ Beds 85 a warfare 
•tyS n jlt£2 0 .Senerations. Hence 

■ 'Goriah ?iri hey Motion of the 
l “^iiSnt ,,e ders u e Joeritigly called 
■aulek I? or Harold Nipolson’s 
qHtsen t a \J cnnyson . tor having 
tfoa. " 10 oecome a national instltu- 

ji*»' those suf- 
' 4 In ^ftS nn ^. SQn and other. Victor-: 
rejection of 
“ defunct 
° -0 s pontrihution - 


plore” the moribund leader, and the 
final lines can’t help but suggest that 
relief of a nation which can now 
relax, with no exorbitant victor to 
rouse it: 

... in the vast cathedral leave him, 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 

The terseness is funereal but it's also 
brisk, impHtient, glad of an end. 
Tennyson s four-line epitaph for 
General Gordon is similarly parrici- 
dal. Here a single lax word suffices to 
make short riddance of the national 
hero: the “warrior of God, man’s 
friend, and tyrant's foe" is “now 
somewhere dead far in the vast 
Soudan”. “Somewhere” casually 
couldn't care less about the grave- 
site, and the poem is content to 
finish Gordon off with & formula, 
glibly declaring him immortal: 

Thou livcM in all hearts, for all men 

know 

This earth hus never home u nobler man. 

In his own case. Charles Tennyson 
coped with -the problem of his tore- 
falcdness by a teasing circumvention. 
His early journalism fought shy of 
biological type-casting by a self-con- 
scious versatility: Hallam Tennyson 
notices that “remnrknbly few of these 
articles were on Tennysonian 
themes 11 . Thc next stage in Charles 
Tennyson's escape was to infect his 
ancestors with the same morose 
sense of incapacity he had inherited 
from them. His contribution to the 
1911 compilation Tennyson and His 
Friends concerns the two 1 elder 
brothers of the poet. Their different 
calamities are said to have made 
possible the success of Alfred, but 
Alfred himself is absent from the 
reckoning- Charles’s brother, addi- 
tionally impeded by the name of. 
Alfred, is recognized as another vic- 
tim of his patrimony: he abandoned 
the writing of poetry because he suf- . 
fered under “the shadow of his 
name". Charles made a similar re- 
nunciation, deciding ”1 was deficient 
in creative ability”, He chose instead 
to 1 be his grandfather's editor and 
custodian; but In his characterization 
of the poet lay his revenge. Since 
Tennyson had condemned him to. the 
status of a mere descendant, he 
would da the same to'Tennyson. His • 
book The Tennysons : Background to 
Genius, about the poet's immediate 
family, attributes genius to genes. 

The twin heredities, familiar and 
literary, intersect in Theodore Red- - 

E ath’s essay on "Tennyson and the ; 

iterature of Greece and Rome . 
The poet's father prescribed for the 
youthful Alfred an apprenticeship to i 
the classics - recitation of Horatiah 
odes, annotations to Virgil.' Redpath 
s that there’s no evidence of 
antipathy to-tho. poets. Tennyson was 
made to study. But Tennysons de- 
Fnrvnri* m the classics is always qu al- 


ow hero. The modern poet, with no 
such assurance, is left behind trying 
to effect a resurrection of Hallam in 
verse. The contradiction between 
these two modes of death and of 
poetic obituary movingly confounds 
the poem. The “Pagan Paradise" 
which Tennyson has evoked is dis- 
persed, anti his own lyricism now 
sounds crass and insensitive, “like 
would-be guests”, he says, “an hour 
too late”. Redpath argues that it was 
at first Tennyson’s intention to inter- 
pret Hallam s death sacrificially, by 
analogy with that of Menoeceus; he 
changed his mind, in Redpath’s view, 
because “the whole idea verged on 
blasphemy" . But the blasphemy is 
Tiresias's, and it's an offence against 
life, not against any god who might 
preside in “the unknown”. Tires! as 
promises his son that he’ll join a 
company of eugenic angels, "in 
height and powers more than hu- 
man". Tennyson can offer no such 
consolation to Hallam or to himself. 
He hopes not for a splendid, swag- 
gering exit but for a quiet surcease, a 
peaceful lapse into non-being. The 
classical death is vainglorious; the 
modern one expires ■ on an. un- 
answered question. The bang and the 
whimper confront one another, and' 
as they do so, Tennyson both dis- 
cards his own superb imitation of 
Pindar and disowns the classicism to 
which he has officially-been paying 
tribute. 

For similar reasons, when attemp- 
ting epic, Tennyson begins - as Red- 
path points out - at the end. Thus in 
‘‘Morte d’Arthur” epic subsides into 
elegy. All Tennyson’s poetry is ele- 
giac, but In "Mortfc d’Arthur" the 
elegy itself Suffers a death. Arthur, 
in ms explanation of changes in the 
old order, resigns himself to his own 
obsolescence and death. His elegy 
for himself is an uncomplaining justi- 
fication of history.! But the poem 
doesn’t end here: Arthur’s reasoned 
elegy is generalized into the noise of 
wading which Itself expires as it fades 
on the mere. The poem’s own lyrical 
sound gives up the ghost and, in the 
last line, dies away. Elegy is altered 
too in Arthur’s request that Bedivere 
should pray for nim, because his 


to the Studies, which defends Tenny- 
son from the imputation of deca- 
dence. He secs in Tennyson's apolo- 
gies and equivocations the winking, 
nudging asides of a “tacit humour . 
This furtive comedy permits Tenny- 
son to crave the deception of lyricism 
white deprecating his own need foi 
it. Arthur likewise manages lo have 
it both ways when lyrically conjectur- 
ing about his own afterlife. He inti- 
mates to Bcdivere that he's not ai all 
sure whether he’ll reach Avilion or 
even whether it exists: 

1 am going a long way 
With these ihou seesi - if indeed I go - 
(For all my mind is troubled with a 
doubt) . . 

Having confessed his agnostic trep- 
idations in advance, he then goes on 
to anticipate Avilion by lyrically con- 
juring il up. Hit snugly picturesque 
account of it as a seasonless temper- 
ate garden suburb or a seaside haven 
for the retired has, as John Bayley 
proposes In the case of the Sabbath 
morn from Thc Two Voices , “the 
exultation which often goes with 
parody”. Arthur admits that he 
doesn t believe in (he place, yet goes 
on to describe it anyway, marking his 
own lyricism as no more than a trust- 
ing fiction. 

For John Bayley, Tennyson’s sav- 
ing grace is a chuckling confidential- 
ity, wearily but elegantly implying 
that the only way lo make this bor- 
ing life bearable Is to write beautiful 

C oetry about it. Tennyson knows 
imself to be addicted to a delusive 
lyricism, but by confessing his de- 
pendence - in asides like Arthur’s to 
Bedivere - he cures himself of the 
enslavement. Glancing out of the 
artifice, he is thus the reverse of the 
decadent artist, who hides behind the 
decorative impersonality of his work. 
As John Bayley says, the decadent 
artist is convinced tnat the surface is 
impenetrable, ln Jenny son the ver- 
bal surface is never this,, secure: Ten- . 
nySon’s most apparently innocent Jm- . 


by counting; Enoch Arden will do so 
by describing. 

Hie words lavished on thc land- 
scape serve - as words in Tennyson 
often do - to fill a vacancy, Tenny- 
son’s habit of repetition isn't indul- 


image - “let thy voice I Rise like a 
fountain -for me night and day" - 
suggests unassuaged mourning, not 
devout prayer. The fountain Is 
lachrymose and, whereas prayer 
mounts from.' heaved 'to fcajtH (Her- 
bert called it thunder Id reverse), a’ 
fountain only eSsnys that ascent and' 
then weeps its waters back to the 
ground.,' - ' • 

Nor is this the only way In which 
"Morte d’Arthur” detaches Itself 


ages can be suspected - as they are 
when John Bayley- begins to laugh, 
ingeniously aria Infectiously, at tne 
word- ,, lon(hed" in “Mariana”, or at 
“unspeakable" in the poem to the 
Marquess of Dufferin and Ava, or to 
make fun of the Lady of the Lake's 
underwater sword-factory - of being 
self-mockeries. 

What Whitman called Tennyson's 
“finest verbalism” has a lassiLude . 
which, not believing in itself, seems 
to long for Its awn expiry, lliis im- 
patience of lyricism with Itself 
emerges in the description of Enoch 
Arden’s island. Like every Tenny- 
sonian landscape, this one is a visual 
lament, an ocular elegy, describing 
what’s hot there.: 

The Maze upon the waters lo the east; 

The blaze upon the Island overhead 
The blaze upon the waters to the west; . 
Then the great stars that globed them- 
selves In Heaven, 

The hollower-bel lowing ocean; and again 
The scarlet shafts or sunrise *- but no 
V ' . sail.. 


performing over and over again a 
ritual of grief and loss. Examples 
abound: “to weep, and weep and 
weep / My whole soul out to thee" 
or: “answer echoes, dying, dying, 
dying" or: “bury me, bury me / 

Deeper, ever so little deeper" or; 

“hollow, hollow, hollow all delight”. 

In repeating the words, Tennyson is 
emptying them. He used to entrance ,f .' 
himself by chanting his own name. ■ 

Saying again and again the words 1 ■ 

which arc the chance caption of your , - 

self is a tactic for voiding and can- i; - 

celling out that self. While making !• • 

nonsense of the words, you mystical- , ! 

ly make a nonentity of yourself. This ; 

achieves internally the same lyric ; . ' 

evacuation Tennyson works external- 1 ■' ■ 

ly on the landscapes, which are per- . • - ■’ \ 

ceived by “dying ears" or “dying ! J 

eyes’’ and discloses not so much what ' • 

w. W. Robson calls a “largeness of 
vision” as an abstract devastation. • 

Two lines which sum up this obli- 
1 era t ion are 

There where ihe long street roars, hath 

been' ; ; • ; i 

The silence or the central sea. 

The great, incongruous word here is 
“central”. That inappropriate adjec- - 

live bravely clings to an urban sense 
of location (a Victorian and metro- ’• 

politan conviction of centrality, as in ' . 

the naming of Grand Central Sta- r ! v 

lion, which is grand because it's cen- / I *."• 

tr&l). Yet the rest of the image casts . ! 

this spatial confidence adrift or sub- < 

merges it, since the ocean is centre- 
less, and its dominion - which Ten- 
nyson -ist here imagining - is ,an [ 

affront to' the, vary idea of Bathrobe- ' J^! k 

. rtrifficlfy.: Even- . - • . • 


. cent fid ty,' Even- 

The moan of doves fn Immemorial 

elms, 

And murmur of innumerable bees 

can sound, when compared, with 
these other Tennysonian landscapes, 
of devastation, disturbing. The shep- 
herd In The Princess who titters these 
lines is persuading the maid to leave 
her mountain solitude and come 
down to the Inhabited, fecund plains. 
But these final lines suddenly annihi- 
late the landscape, with which he’s 


“It is magnificent, is it .riot?" 

W. .W. Robson, without enquiring why 

B fes q. It is magnificent for the odd 
at upiquely , Tennysonian 1 reason 
that: It’s asmayed-by its. own powers 
qf observation;- For the shipwrecked 
Enoch, all there 1 b- to : do is observe,' 
arid the lines convey his fatigue, in 
’the recurrences of. “blaze", which 
accumulate to make the glare intoler- 
able, and in the circling Back of "and 
again”, The conclusion specifies the 
one drab object- which, among all 
this exotica, is -the rnost desired and 
-which is. therefore unforthcoming. 
Uke the Imprisoning I double sestina 
of Sidney’s shephertu In the Atmdla, 
this Is an. instance of lyricism sedat- 
ing itself sp as to match the tedium, 
and- inertia of ah enforced pastoral. 
Ey?n more acutely, it criticizes the 
dreafy' routine of description.. Enoch 
is keeping watch, but - is not in- 
terested ii) poet id observation pf .in 
1 the verbal transcription df landscape. 
These literary .acllytties ■ qre rifres for 
passing time, recourses of a borfed 
poet at)d perhaps, eventually, of a 
stranded .map, who, has nothing elite. 


feat, though they're actually critical 
recantations, disavowing, either.; the 
ethics or the. aesthetics of clwriasm, 
“Tlreslas” is a; g|pod ekatople. -The 
prophet 1 . persuades .. ms : son : 

Menoeceus to achieve .? ope great , 
deed" which will guarantee Ms prom* , 
otion to the Elysium of old' foidiers 
and valorous huntsmen. He -cpnj 
tends, in accord with, the tenets p{- 


treated the truncated epic as a. bib- . 
liographic. relic,: a musty, fragment 
“much better burnt”. The poem itself 
Is riow, like Arthur, the Victim of 
time, which haS made It redundant. 
The 'poem’s epic geroptophilla, its 
reverence for ancestral tirfie js over- 
ruled by ,fhe different, evolutionary 
timb invoked by Eydrard Hall. He 
consigns epics to extinction, because 


of biolo^cal and geological time 
ahead Into the Mure. 

> John ■ Bayley . writes brilliantly lot 
this.. Self-disbelief id "his contribution 




But these final lines suddenly annfhi-' j ■ ' 
late the landscape, with which he's ' 1; 
tempting her. When she arrives - if, i 1 ; 

she does - she’ll find the lowlands as ‘ ‘i 
comfortlessly bare as her hermitage. 

The elms are memorial to a dead 1 ; • 

time, the song of. the doves is a '. 

moan. By Ihe second of the lines i \ 
there's nothing left but muted sound 
- not lyricism hut the echo of if, like ! • [ ■ 
the demise of the lament at the end - p; 
of "Morte d’Anhur". 

The elegiac unmaking of pastoral 1 '..Vi 

accomplished here, or by Enoch ivi v 

Arden when he scans the landscape • 

for what’s not there, alters another 
inherited form in “Come not,- when I 
am ' dead", Robson- -.in - bis essay, 
praises this as perfect, then adds that 
there’s nothing the pritic need say 
about it., I think there is something'- 
to be. said about' the way It . inverts 
the carpe diem argument. It’s - 
another case of the literary past Ten- 
nyson Inherits experienced by. him as 
a Hying death. The carpe diem poems, 
of the seventeenth century, by 
Donne, Marvell and Rochester, are 
impelled by a ' pornographic' panic. 

The imminent expunging or the 
senses by death . frightens the. poet : 
into valuing those instants them-! 
selves.slriallanticipationsofdeiath.- 
when life is seximlly a 
tense, * ' Tennyson’s *■[ 

"Come riot,' When ' 1 ... . . . 

reasons djffc/emly. He would prefer . 
to; be bedded in the dust than with ' 
the vexatious -child. who's jilted hhh. y . • -II;*- 
In volunteering to' die, ''fie :1s also';- •• , 
pronouncing Lthe death of ri'' poetic 
convention/ fle -is r’.’sicjc”, to. says, ; /.,t 
. “of Time” r sickfof it, and iriqde slpk . itfj' 
by. it; (be; morbid remnant of a tradi- . . ! 

ticfn he buries along M(H himself.’ / * {. 

th6 idylls; of. the King also desert • j ! :• h 1 
arid belie the fonp to much they pay . <' j j 

"."v;"' ; ; 




i-dealh.-^ 
Id orefer 
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Sri Chicago anti was thrilled by Ihc abal- 

The subside nee i "Xca^preSTn r f i,W ? yS a ' ,d P"** 

“The, Lotus Haters" wlicn.Ster tlw S 5,au S ,,l * ri »f! of mi 

iniuaf encouragement by Odysseus IS pigs - *^ al - * n the 
the strenuous activism of epic nods c ® n,h ( . ce,,tl, fT* an epic poem 
off into pastoral somnolent ;?nd Sun* thc p ™ ses of a Zoology 
ync inertia. For the lotos eaters the S3 has r° wcd I,self ,n t,le «*«■ 
idyll is a vacation from “EM? of nature ' 

duty. The Idylls of the King take an l Studies in Tennyson contains. 
Cpic subject — the millannl^l however. H rnrHirahnnlu 1 


Epistolary evasions 


By Lachlan Mackinnon 


were conscious, as we can see from 
their description of him and letters to 
mm. 


- and show it uua nuHon oi lennyson’s 

SSm mt0 a . succession of d “ w Jf. c “ ! **"* °f timc and of the 
flawed and contentious idylls, con- morb, dity which invades his poetic 
cerneu not wtth public responsibility raeans - This is Christopher Ricks's 

&.™H.SVW^ esof SepriMte IX’ ‘?T yso « Inh * n,in fi the 

imriXJ ?' J nb “ lat, on and domestic „ C H h ■ ***“ . scoffs at what fie sees 
Intngue. John Bayley admires the f *£? Psychotic melodrama of liter- 
spaemus official grandeur" of the ary h . lst ? r y which Harold Bloom has 
about* ifl ^ b ?£ s . most remarkable whereby influence be- 

?£& U L !vi*. m '? lheir enfeeblemenl of S) 1 ?,? 5 clinical source of anxiety. 

to heK 1 y, A WhlC V he ? “ em 1,01 TannSS , ab ° U £ poeti . c inheritance - 
to believe. The smiles betray this Tennyson s borrowings from his 

faltering of poetic faith. The" epic P° eU » fore bears and from his own 
stnnle supposedly fortifies character J uvende self- Ricks discovers, in this 
f " e / aut heroic will S prancc °[ thc l«S’s bequest, nil 
ecrae . ntal Wiffulness of fo . ,he workings of earthly 

nature. The repetition of epithets is a cvolufron. f»y which Tennyson was 

ZZS* <* %e. But Tennyson's b ? H . nled : ^ refuses to sec Tenny- 
rencijivans. rather iimn ■ sons r^!/irmn r>itim« » A « ^ 
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nature. The repetition of epithets is a evolution, by which Tennyson was 

;SS!» 1 of &c. But Tennyson's hau . nled : refuses to sec Tenn^ 

repetmons. rather than expressing son s elation either to poetry's past 

Z 'o the „nh’ S p&hlai^i 

IcMness. He says things over and d ,? sp . aJrin $’ The self-plagiaristn and 
«mr praoKhp because words are tin- a us,on ae rr ®ces in Tennyson's 
The 5lrf an ,*f can ’r r « vivi ty J he dead. ™ rs ? are - for R icks, ecologicaf eco- 
T«i d n - 011 i° n °f the Idylls to the nom,cs - By recycling thc past thev 
rrumnAri 1 ” ,A! berl cxem P f 'fies this f c ssure - *he eternity of nature, whicli 
froni^S 1 , ll,abl i!y 10 rouse language s enr . ,c 5? d nnd perpetuated by our 
from its despair: 8 own individual deaths. Instead of 

I dedicate. considering poets - as Bloom docs - 

1 with tenis - ° „„ “?•? - in ■ f ,,aJ competition 

Tiiese Idylls. to unsent their fathers, Ricks de- 

si ™'les don’t invest lire char- ?5LtE. r ,h ff ■ as , brothere - toiling 
acters with power but deprive them tenwirini benignly apportioning a 
5kn ' 7 ^ ley u ,SO “"Ermine thc epic i between them- 

dlsprovmg the earnest political and a* rami! "5^”“ f 8 syroptom of 

moral conscience of the Arthurians h..i 2* d de P^ ndence on the past 
, byd,spcrsjn g their energy througlfa ity 1 _ comfo . rll 'J8. fraternal solidar- 
landscape which is vacant, S B I 3L 7116 past d <*sn’r. in Ricks's 

bS T^SLSTJSSf^ ™n,n- 


_ TermyMn gave little away in his let- 
ters. He would have hated the 
appearance of this volume, in which 
he vanishes behind various epistolary 

: fttwinid 

BArt «ls-s 
fiS'ti'rtnfS ,0 noMne 01 

ino Tf w c!osest . we “n come to watch- 
c 5 eatlv,I £ ■ action is in a 
letter to James Spedtling written in 
^October 1834. Tennyson begiAs 
with a humorous apology for being 
ate in writing - his characteristic 
opening move Time and again he 
begins so, his friends having written 
hcggjng for some reply ( a 
££2" S1 8 n,fi cantly broken P only 
where proofs or publication are at 
issue). He tells fpedding V have 

S e W ? ings since I last saw 
you , but that ‘you can scarcely ex- 

6 ? ™' for : 


• aH SS£ 'K paac,, y of material 
SSKf 6 "*? the title as strictly 
i SS ■ he . ed,,ors hnve sensibly de- 
5 ° mc,ude “ many letters and 
ex,r °cts by other Tennysons 
f and the poet s friends and acquaint- 
ances as reasonably possible Their 
decuion will make this volume out- 
; standingly useful to Tennysonians as 
a convenient compendium of 
°t her . reviewers have noted 
the editors wit, which is to be ap- 
plauded as it nowhere interferes with 

ire SS hly maner lhey have to 
present Their annotation is scrupu- 

Ln S an a d nl X,enSIVC - Ouolflli °ns. £ 
sions and persons are wherever 

possible located and set in relation 

houseful SSS which is Particular- 
ly useful when one comes to crannlp 

wth the large families of the penod 

Tennysons, Rawnsleys. Lushingtons 

s?n,rt rds a - d many olh era are 
set out for us in exemplary detail. 

The only quibble one might have is 

!lf P racl!cc of annotating the first ‘ 
significant appearance, rather than 
simply the firet appearance, of some 
characters, but the index stare! 

* h , e „ rc to bt found: h is 

only the linear reader who mav 
sometimes be puzzled. y 


he will be able to R i Ve ,h„ ■■ 
those who were l,e h if 

me to say a word no H ifut 
The edi| y 0 R? 0 ^»™*nyo^ 
handwriting is awesome 
of this letter n,ay be ,o2J fc! ' re 

n °' be *°”="". ffi'S 

of Charles S Tennyson 

SEWtfstfS 

& b r! h Sorry that we should he? 
little richer than we have been m 
what is it that you object ion L 

SteeidS 

e^H d a ^ a rk t ? | ,h h C i r 

asked, although 6 mnnihr 


and prostrate. The "small violent" repr ° vc or inhibit, h contri- 

WTaiS a « the pre “"' 

- ^53 vTw T * W.- 5 TE 

f£ , 33t n,n ? !° ?? landscape. As t,i atS i „ ani f Embarrassment. “Growth 
ruffles him *B2* ll bls . emotion now be fought of as digestive”, he 
ke i n . wind lrn ’tating “A “ ys i . and allusion may self-refer bv 

iJ ittSffiSKJL ?L one ? On drinking. " 1^ 


«h~. “ ” ‘“rtner reduced by I , * cumpromised by Ricks’s 

Arthur" ff*Jfo ponder he is so fLcinared 
«nen ne leaves Guinevere, iiaueiies by se "~ T eference in Tennvsnn- h;7 

was SB-W- 8 8 s ^ ni,e • who 5 s elf-con5umtngly self- 

n A. va P onze s into “the |! e f* ren l ia l and tends, like the cabbs 
Se! ST 5/ Oi an tV Repetition rar ! g «rpent to gobble np iS rail 

lializaHon 1 pr °^i s . “ . insubslan-: JJjf 18 wh y hls argumenrs P so often 

!5? d w i'&s TV'Toifd £ r / n in S“;C 

&’ teS'H > mist f Before £"W"B it with WordsworiPs 
ESfiPSiJ? ?- ,e , H,r- f Ier voiw: doesn’t K nls ^.hat Tennyson. In 


Falls in mid air." " ; wutie Ricks is decryTnP a 


V 

themselves 

about the 
. nnd they 


railway, an unpausing enable 8 Bur ^, blcb connect Hudlbras 

Sf Ten hyson this metrical mevitabll- Tminumn^, D °S J i tan and lber > with 
lt y suggests the operation of a fare n^ 5 ?P\ 1 dar e not write an 
an automatism which can’t he E de “ ^ v 1 ng amassed the evidence 
r^.^ The charge of Tennyson’s shauWT Udcs by enquiring “Why 

•SSS^wssdSt 

awBaSss' 

: the repetitions - as atamvs i?Ven 5? ay environ the word imu it ! 
JBP ? ®ro : Imprisoning and dis- Bvnb^r v.™* 10 lhen out that 
2JJS5' f clrcmi|scriptioii of the bri- virmix" tS 1 na ? la is the en- 
gfetfietj, ledving them no exit: " Jg; ^^-.bnfoldecj.-ln bnc • 

Ctuintin to the right of them, ' manleau ^- nm ^ P Qr| - 

.p “1* left of them. Se oftaf nJre h L?i her Rlck sTanIm- 

CenpQii behind them, dran^ of" 1 5 J tle »j ess > *pe ; global 

™iy’ 1 f«?r d,e5 J e " ,, ’“ n not ^ ie ^, J ,,rtsel f operat™ 

fJSSSS 


,S ‘ PnVi™ 10 wrile ,'b™ out for youl 
ar- fpr I can scarcely bring mvselr »n 

s . s 5JS ff* out for' myself an/ do you 
n ‘ r . love you better than myself?" 

*£ ^'“lly. no revelation of 
poetic character, though there is an 
occasional .pardonable air of playinc 
lis pocl ' A reference to T P ayfo?f 

lh (ISM? ]Jh. h^ U ’ P Van Art *velde 
,e «12u„ Cad t h,m on to Byron and 
>V SheUey . whose "peculiar strength 

l ajother heari and^ne^pulsM -Tnd 

V those^tlS?« eRt 8 u in ?: Blessed be 
d ow tbat .« rease the Wheels of the 

is l d * ,nsomuch as to move on is 

r. better than to stand still." 

' if rtSf n W criticism - but nearer to 
1 fnri h nf T yso i* often comes here ' 

: Srtf? Ct'" 

■ d ‘ ct himself P “On second thdu fi h£ 

f wrfretheTom ag ° inSt my Wiil 1 
* )nu l i out a poem partly became 

{“buries likes it, partly to give a lotS i 

: t ?XS“Xre e r S? d s te ! 

“J L6v ® lhou thy land”, he besins £ 

M OmV| n ? ,l !S ! Sh0u,d 0Dnlro ®' ' 1 

uur Being, lest we nut in case; f 
® all are changed by still dearer f 
All but ihe basis If the Soil. h 

the same l 

us inni oerund the earlier remark on U 

Sf» l nd Shal,e y- The ma?t"y of ai 

bareS T, e . als t " e es senti«! thread- I) 
u l be PJ°* ' “grease the tt 
„ A me^phor whose os- ci 

Snrtl'" 1 ^ 55 ki,,s il beside k 
, e surreptitious ‘rust”, which ie in 

almost carried past us by the stntelv 
procession of 4 vehife/ForTeS 
son, verse is not a vessel In which a l ; 
thought js contained, but a medium ea 

'■LmM t te“ n i is done - His char! m 
SSJ effects, both those of sound. P 5 
and those of metaphorical extension m 

d 'ri° n ’ are Precisely there in 

fnrm i^ ptose ’ P^wtariy. in' Uih m< 

fon Rf Is most resistant.' , gdi 


:x . Besides (he wealth of scholarly in- 
u . formation and period reference^ in- 
to PjjiJf 8 * d ? tail abounds: beef, chops 
>u bottles, pipes, bowels. hvdroDathv 
r jmni (Septimus may K P had 

3f fhem ) and money J particul^S 

ln Sli,V ense of the soi ^ d universe 

■ 8 y vakiahlc P ° e ‘ mo T, ed is im mense- 
s 7 valuable, especially when seen 

h' he .hl?ed h i, e ^ of th “' “»“■£ 
d ne snared it. This is sometimes fun 

5 Sri/ a t S o 0 DiJk!n°s CfaS r i0n ° f Tennyson's 
d nfii, Dlckens ,n Lausanne in 1846 
d P ic kens wrote to Forster about it 
e 5?J rin 8 * hat he had given his ouests 

: 

' 3Sr Bid about the same oSilfn? 

; which speaks of some exren!m S* 
S? > d « flask of liebfraum ,W 

! 

smoked q y as Ihey were 

SFi P H a " S ®? ! 

SSS&rSa ■ 

»hl A -f Wn “v 1 10 become of him nnd h 

3 

Heath told Tennyson tha{° , ‘ 1 ’niere°are a 

many more people that lake nn re 

an^a I though 0f “> 8 ‘ 

l 

fs.aaftasr'a-S i 


6 “aithhugh ‘i*? 

■ usual notice" and that "I « 

e g!^ r “ nd . kmd feeling toward 
I. consistent with what Is duf 

myself, but I cannot permit any < 

:? ■ •B„r ,e of X ensiw am 

a n . Gentleman and as a n 

I Non he says, he is in high dad* 
s ; S P°T 5lly and over-sensitlwn 
s h« ' , cou ^' the refieciion o 

i dee P vulnerability, and in these I 
ters he achieves pathos on seve 
oocasions. For instance, he show 
u letter to his son his anxiety both 
lather and as social climber ab< 
the name he has just adopted, a 
ills family s ability to use it. T 
most notable is a letter to his s 
George Hildeyard Tennyson d'E\ 
court on September I, 1835 ; 

d'Eyncourt is spelt with a Y in i 
the old authorities. The Herat 
college have assessed (hat as il 
orthography. The Pronunciation 
like ti - not A or i not d'anecou 
or exactly dVnecourt but near 
that - Ei - as it sounds in Eight, 
me pronunciation. We write 
with o little d' as the name is d 
byncourt. I may be able shortly I 
send you an account of the famfl 
and of our descent in both line 
from the Lords d'Eyncourt. Yffl 
will well imagine the main reason 
ror the adoption of this name. 

The vanity and anxiety Icsl Geoigt 
Hildeyard get it wrong are » 
touchingly mixed that the Iasi sen- 
tence cuts two ways; yes. he is dis- 
sociating himself from the Som^rslw 
lennysons but yes, he is a veryfoor 
ish man with no seif-understanding. 


conVert/daflih^ inlo B CAMrt 1 




an [nt- This Is not, though, the whnin 
global Tennyson’s refusal to read his 
£ 0em ' : SSCI t0 , Apostles, and his subset 
hm a 5Cf n i ^IgOftton, may be seen as 
■ation, {h e indicators of^what was re' 
placid ? lifelong aversion td pro^. 

oei .ai b»t ‘he reasons For this lie as S 
earth H his nature as in differences nf 
,n - ' hqrary k nd, The lentatiw~ e S| 0 rS? 
quality of hi. best 

t« d by ■ ff C ™E? WOr 0f ^P^iiolTares^ 
nuC StSTr!S, deriving from' a'. 


E35Mftfis?a 

as? 5 lsaes .3 

depth and sincerity of the heart nf 


• ?u ur kn °wledge of the chara 
in the Tennyson drama is cons 
ably enhanced, then. The t 
however, remains finally elui 
i 5 j Partly due, of course, to 
depredations of his immediate 
cessors. The destruction of hls 
respondence with Hailam seems 
gicaily unnecessary, and Hailam 1 
nyson’s editorial procedures gene 
ly do some disservice; but, as 
new editors say, he made a gr 
contribution as well, and he sho 
not be too harshly judged, the less 
os he knew that the aloofness il 
made Tennyson keep his wedding 
secret was not' only temperamen 
'shyness, but a genuine hatred 
being watched. Here, he is pemiftt 
his privacy, but that privacy con 
seen as remarkable in its depth whi 
set against the openness or his ix 
respondents. He was not going 
nsk accidental self-revelation, in d 
is appropriate that this volume e« 
With a laffl (Utmwni n latter froi 


".^PF'upnate mar rpis volume 

wth a late discovery, a letter 
Hailam to Moxon, his first lo 

hie W.iLfJ.L m r. 


> acuiaiu io moxon, nis orsi w 
ms publisher: Tennyson is I 
taken care of, who was so well 
to take care of himself. 


ParMima. MMnlnii la , . ^ 


v SteS 


M.A. 

Thought 


■ i K -r ,,,onQ snipS'Shott«. Hp 
•RtWdW within Wmself 'bv ! 
. cobibinatlon ■ bf. arrogance and Jsffi* 

^^nc^pfwhlch^^iS: 
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The Left out of step 


By James Jolt 


f. L, CARSTEN: 

War against War 

British and German Radical Move- 
ments in the First World War 
285pp. Batsford. £12.50. 

Q 7134 36972 

When the war broke out in 1914 the 
belligerent governments were re- 
lieved and surprised by the almost 
unanimous support they obtained. 
Nearly seventy years later we are still 
surprised at tne extent to which that 
support lasted in spite of the length 
of the war, the hardships involved 
and Ihe useless sacrifices which the 
strategy of the respective high com- 
mands demanded. F. L. Carsten’s 
interesting, scholarly and quietly 
original new book reminds us, 


solidarity which the majority main- 
tained throughout the war, there was 
both in Englnnd and Germany from 
the beginning a current of opposition 
to the war wnich grew in strength as 
the hardships and casualties in- 
creased, so that in Germany by the 
autumn of 1918 it was strong enough 
to have a brief period of npparent 
success and looked ns if it might 
sweep away for good the military 
establishment and the militarist 
values which had been partly re- 
sponsible for the war. 

There have been a number of stud- 
ies of the radical opposition in Eng- 
land and Germany in the First World 
War. In the case of Britain these 
include Keith Robbins's study of the 
pacifists. The Abolition of War, Mar- 
vin Swartz's account of The Union of 
Democratic Control In British Politics 
during the First World War and some 
interestina chapters in David Mar- 
auand's Ramsay MacDonald. On the 
the German side, the opposition to 
war has usually been treated in Ihe 
rantext of the development of the 
Swalisl parties, as In Susanne Mil-' 
to Bitrgfrietlen and Klasseitkampf, 
or of the history of thc German 
Revolution and subsequent devclop- 
njenis of the Germnn Left, ns in 
j i Morgan's The Socialist Left 
&nd The German Revolution, while 
the relevant 'chapters of Peter Nettl's 
ejaare study of Rosa Luxemburg or 
Ir v Ul i Trot now's recent biography 
oi Karl Liebknecht arc necessarily 
more limited in scope. Carsten has 
wrillen the first book which analyses 
opposition' to thc war In Britain and 
uermany on a comparative basis. He 
nas. by a careful and exhaustive 
study of the available archives, 
“own the nature and extent of the 
fit wi ro f ls - °PP°sitlon to the war and 
^relation to the organized political 
mov Pments of the Left. 

rA n Jj , i- ear li er bo °h- Revolution in 
wrope, Carsten showed how 
lo be learnt about the 
* nature of the German and 
dnS. < r ? v °lutions from a thorough 
°f th* sources and how many 
wcepted interpretations crumble in 
SL-u* 0 deta 'led evidence about 
in i.J? a !?P? n ? d eality rather than 
sJ!! e i ' It is interesting and a little 
mpfhj® tbat * n applying similar 
to the wartime period Car- 
' 'S‘ m l * SC( ?'? red tb at far more archiv- 
.. A matena! was available for' Ger- 
,JL* ha " for England. This is not 
‘ iwI;S Use of the restrictions on the 
fi£ la „ blll 'y of some Home Office 
W M seems to be, from 
ismnfli? ex P eri ence, the obscurant- 
aK! ,he P resent hplders of the ILP 
» d « rather because the 
; Germ« structure of. government in 
: itli:«™!! y 2 n,e . an t that several author- 
bn iir! 8-1 ^ ,s,m ultaneously reporting 
poliiir!i*!f te of P ul, l|c opinion and 
■ pQ||{^ 0 ( L dlsSe !]!' Not only did the 
^rnihiiii ie 4 tn, lt ^ r y ar,d tne civilian 
c!2iW ,0n , ea cn have their own 


as well as the focus of Careten's own 
earlier work means that there is 
more detail in this book about Ger- 
many than about Britain, there is 
certainly enough in the chapters on 
England and Scotland - and 
Clydeside was a centre of radicalism 
in the First World War — to suggest 
more parallels between the two 
opposed societies than might have 
been expected, ln both countries it 
was the shortages and restrictions at 
home rather than directly political 
motives or discontent at the from 
which gave the impetus to criticize 
the government and break the initial 
mood of national solidarity. In both 
countries it was the shop stewards 
who emerged in the factories rather 
than the official trade union leaders 
who took the lead in radical opposi- 
tion. (Such opposition was not al- 
ways what would now be regarded as 
progressive: much of the trouble on 
Clydeside arose from objections to 
the employment of women in indus- 
try so as to release men for the 
army.) Discontent seems to have 
been greater among civilians than 
among soldiers although it was the 
latter who presumably suffered most. 
There were complaints about short- 
ages. the rise in the cost of living, 
"profiteering", a lack of beer - which 
in Sheffield^ and Derty caused the 
authorities some anxiety, since the 
pubs had to close on Saturday and 
their customers were exposed to 
pacifist oratory on the streets, “while 
in the public houses they are safe 
from this as the pacifists are general- 
ly teetotallers who will not show 
themselves in these abodes of iniqui- 
ty". Still, some soldiers began to 
grumble and Carsten gives Interest- 
ing examples from Bavaria of men 
on leave declaring "Liebknecht is 
absolutely right" in 1916. and he 
shows that by the late summer of 
1918 reports of soldiers from the 
front were contributing much to the 
collapse of morale at home. British 
examples seem (o be fewer, but Car- 
sten notes a soldier on leave in Birm- 
ingham attending an ILP meeting in 


1917 and calling on it to follow the 
Russian example. For the most part, 
however, one is struck by the ab- 
sence of disaffection in thc armies, 
even though there were episodes like 
the revolt against the military police 
at Etaples in 1917 and other occa- 
sional protests carefully hushed up 
by the authorities. In Germany the 
only serious mutinies seem to have 
been in thc navy; and with Ihe high 
seas fleet confined to its bases, the 
unrest was more about conditions 
and inequalities between officers and 
men than about the continuation of 
Ihe war. 

For all the similarities between 
Britain and Germany to which Car- 
sten draws our attention, there are 
big differences. In England, in spite 
of the nationalist fervour and the 
hounding of pacifists and disruption 
of their meetings or the well-known 
refusal of the seamen to allow Ram- 
sey MacDonald to embark for thc 
international socialist congress in 
Stockholm in 1917, considerable re- 
spect for civil liberties remained and 
MPs were not sent to prison for 
agitation against the war as Karl 
Liebknecht was. The social climate 
was still such that MacDonald could 
dine with Lloyd George, while it 
would have been unthinkable for 
Hugo Haase to dine with Bethmann- 
Hollweg. Above all il was the fact 
that conscription was a new feature 
in Britain but had for decades been 
taken for granted in Germany that 
distinguished the two societies. The 
introduction of conscription united 
all opponents or the war in Britain 
and led them to fear that British 
society might become more like Ger- 
many as a result: “Let us see to it", 
an ILP pamphlet exhorted, "that 
while [millions of our sons and 
brothers] are gone forth to beat back 
Prussian militarism from our shores, 
we do not allow a kindred breed of 
militarism ... to lay hold upon our 
country". It is a quotation which 
illustrates the essentially ambiguous 
attitude of the ILP: most of its mem- 
bers did not disapprove of the war as 


such; they did not want to criticize 
those hundreds of thousands who 
had volunteered for the army; but 
they were wholly against conscrip- 
tion, nnd they maintained a con- 
tinuous criticism of the foreign policy 
which had led to the war and a 
concern for the creation of a new 
international order when the war 
ended, 

Carsten has concentrated on the 
organized opposition to the two gov- 
ernments which was linked to, even 
if not completely inspired by, the 
radical political parties, the ILP in 
England and the USPD in Germany. 
He discusses the role of individuals 
such as Bertrand Russell in so far as 
they relate to these movements but 
does not have much lo say about Ihe 
middle-class pacifists such as F. W. 
Ffirster and Ludwig QuJdde In Ger- 
many, no doubt because they were 
not very influential: the German 
military authorities believed that a 
journey by Quidde to attend a con- 
ference in Switzerland was “less 
dangerous than that of the most 
harmless member of the USPD". 
Thc motives which led people to 
oppose the government in different 
degrees were complex and contradic- 
tory and the links between opposi- 
tion to the war and support for re- 
volution not as close as sometimes 
believed. In Britain any form of 

f iacifism was" unpopular and in Pro- 
essor Carsten's words "the ILP and 
similar small parties experienced how 
difficult it was to swim against the 
current" . They lost more support 
than they gained by their opposition 
to the war. In Germany, although 
the success of the left appeared to be 
much greater, the strength of the 
radicals had been based on their 
eagerness to make an end to the 
war. It did not necessarily follow that 1 
the majority of the German working 
class were ready to make a revolu- 
tion; and it Is questionable whether, 
in spile of the collapse of October 
19 18, they were ever in a position to 
; do so. 


In the line of duty 


By Erik de Mauny 


JOHNNIE VON IIERWARTHi 
Against Two Evils 
Memoirs of a Diplomat-Soldier dur- 
ing the Third Retch 


Collins. £10.95. 
16279 2 


After an unusual and highly eventful 
career, the author of these vivid 
memoirs, written in collaboration 
with the American historian, 
Frederick Starr, was appointed .the 
first postwar German Ambassador to 


London, where he won wide popu- 
larity and renown as a leading 
architect of Anglo-German recon- 
ciliation. But few at that time knew 


just how extraordinary his career had 
peen, starting as a Junior diplomat in 
the German Embassy in Moscow in 


'rtanh-i. L cacn nave their own 

Was aite’ but ?? ch Land government 
i lhe s £ t ? mpi,,n ? ite own plcture of 
SwHmffe* 0 has, in 

■ ' btanlh! l ° records of the various 
the Imperial and Prus- 
■^ in , iliEi? t S entS ’ ^ used' material 
1 ' ^nbthtefe!?^ 0 ^ Kartwuhe, Wol- 
.; -pngfilj.fnd elsewhere. Bureaucratic 
/ .SSwtn if a hindrance to 
n a ' hdp- to .the 

r. weight of the sources 


the 1930s, progressing into a close 
arid perilous involvement in the war- 
time resistance to Hiller, and fol- 
lowed by distinguished service in 
helping to build the political struc- 
ture of the new Federal Republic. 
One of the few who did know was 
Sir Fitzroy Maclean - they had been 
colleagues in the prewar Moscow 
diplomatic community - and he con-* 
tributes a glowing and affectionate 
introduction to this remarkable tale. 

Hans-Heinrich Henvarth yon • Bil- 
tenfeld was bom in Berlin in 1904, 
into a patrician family coining from 
Augsburg, and numbering a general 
anda field-marshal among his m- 
mediate ancestors. But on a child- 
hood holiday, on his grandmother s 
estate near Oberkirch in Baden^he 
earned the nlckpame "Johnnie" from, 
an English visitor, and has been 
stuck vrith it ever since. In p way, it 
could riot Jbe. more, fitting, since jt 
seemkV'to exemplify a certain jaUhty 
attitude to life which neyer . quite 
deserted him, even in the darkest 

moments of danger and despair... , 

Such moments *erc gradually to , 
accumulate following h«s posting to 

'■■■ V . ' i' ’’ V ' - ; 


Moscow in 1931. From the start, he 
had recoiled in disgust from the phil- 
osophy of National Socialism. In 
part, this sprang; from ’having a 
grandmother of Jewish extraction, 
which, under the Nazi race laws, 
made him technically a non-Aran, 
and therefore debarred him from 
advancement in the foreign service; 
indeed, thc fact that he remained in 
it during his eight years in Moscow 
was principally due to the protection 
of successive German ambassadors 
and other friends in high places. But 
while he worked conscientiously to 
further German-Soviet relations, , he 
viewed with growing alarm the un- 
holy alliance of dictatorial interests 
which led up to the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
and, at potentially great personal 
risk, sought to convey warnings of 
what was going on to British, Amer- 
ican and 6ther friends in the Moscow 
diplomatic community, such as Fitz- 
roy Maclean and “Chip" Bohlen. His 
account throws much interesting light 
on-lhRt murky period. It is still wide- 


ly believed,- for exariiple, that Stalin 
favoured the pact- with Nazi Ger- 
many merely as a: means of-gaiplng 
time. In von Herwarth s version, Sta- 
lin viewed Hitler with genuine 
admiration. In their total ruthless- 
ness, after all, they were not dissimi- 
lar: Soviet Vozhd calling to Nazi 
FOhrer. as deep calls to deep; hence 
Stalin’s obdurate refusal to believe In 
an impending Nazi attack. 

When that attack did come, von 
Herwarth had already left the dip- 
lomatic service to jbin a cavalry reg- 
iment; It is reasonable - to ask now a 
man of principle cditld square his 
conscience with such servlet - a 
question, to which this account pro- 
vides at least a partial answer: 

Early in 1942, Hitler was toid that 
the officers of our First Cavalry 
Division were a gang of old-.. 
:: foshkmed antirNazls. He cynjcally 


acteristic answer and a clever one, 
too, in that It went to the heart oi 
the dilemma of those officers who 
opposed Hitler but remained Joyal 
to their duty. 

Von Herwarth took part in a number 
of engagements, but because of his 
Moscow experience, he became in- 
creasingly Involved in the formation 
of volunteer units composed of for- 
mer Soviet prisoners, particularly of 
Cossacks and minority peoples of the 
Caucasus and Crimea, who had in- 
itially welcomed the Germans as 
liberators. It was an enterprise which 
was completely at odds with the Un : 
termensch theories and brutal prac- 
tices of people like Himmler and 
Rosenberg, but it prospered; by 
1944, every seventh soldier serving In 
the German army was a former 
Soviet prisoner. Many, of course, 
had switched camps under duress. I 
remember interrogating Turkoman 
deserters on the Italian front and 
soon finding they looked on both 
their former Soviet and new Nazi 
1 masters with impartial loathing. 

The . most gripping part of yon 
Herwarth's story concerns his grad- 
ual involvement with tfie German 
military arid civil resistance: to Hitler. 
Them were a number of plots against 
the Ftihrer's life, and. in retrospect, 
all were marked by a strange,. bumb- 
ling .amateurishness. One, for inst- 
ance, involved the use of a British 
bomb (German bombs not being ' 
considered sufficiently reliable), aha 
at one tense moment, it had . to be 
dismantled and buried . in. a forest,' 
where it was quickly - unearthed by ; 
•German secret police with tracker ! 
dogsi The boldest attempt . Was the 
one personally carried .out, oil July j 
20, 1944, by the gallant Gaunt von'.l 
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New books 

The Early 
History of 
Glastonbury 

JOHN SCOTTs edition, translation 
and study of William or Malmesbury's 

De Antlqultate Glastonle 
Eccleste. £25 

Knighthood in 

Medieval 

Literature 

Ed. W.H. JACKSON. Studies on 
aspects of ihe relationship between 
the realities or knighthood and Us 
depiction In literature, originally . 
printed in Forum. £9.50 

The Figure of 
Piers Plowman 

MARGARET GOLDSMITH sees the 
key to Piers’ character in the church 
doclrinea which nourished Lan gland's 
Imagination, particularly the writings 
of Augustine. ‘ 

Piers Plowman Studies /f. £12 

Arthurian 
Literature I 

RICHARD BARBER edits the first 
periodical devoted to Arthurian 
studies: Malory and the archaic 
mind, Charies Williams, Chretien's 
links with England and the death of 
Arthur. £15 

Syntax and 
Style in , : : ; - 
Chaucer's 
Poetry 

GREGORY ROSCOW outlines 
those features of Chaucer's poell.c 
synt&x relevant to the study of style. 
Chaucer Studies VI. £19.50 

Chaucer’s 
Dream Poetry 

B.A. W1NDEATT translates the texts 
that lie behind Chaucer's dream 
poems. Chpucer .Studies VII. £19.50 

Early Plays of 
Robin Hood 

DAVID WILES sees Robin Hood of 
the lS-16c folk plays as an emblem 
of Spring arid of rebellion, flouting ' 


of Spring arid of rebellion, — _ 

and parodying regular authority, and 
therefore ultimately unacceptable in 
post- Reform ation society. £12 




replied that, as ■ long as we were 
willing to die while; performing pur 
, duties, he woiild: postpone tyt 
question of -our ultimate fate until 
the end of the wail, it >vas a chnp 


■ I' r '* i * *.'• ■"* 


who were either executed or commit- 
ted suicide, after abortive, attempts to 
overthrow, Hitler. Johnnie- von Her- 
warth only escaped sharing their fate 
by a holrs-breadib. Tne ; .. manner in 
which he did so forms on exhilarating 
coda to ; these memoirs. •• 




The Golden 
Age of English 
Drama ; 

. S. GORLEY PUTPa sujvey of • ■ 
■Elizabethan and Jacobean drijma. 
‘Fresh, forceful and free from 
. academic cllch6 . . . often forcing the; 
reader ip reassess received 
judgments.' Glynne Wickham. TH£S 
£15 

Erasmus and 
the Northern 
Renaissance : , 

MARGARET MANN PHILLIPS* / 

- classic study,' revised arid lit □strafed, 1 
of Erasmus and hi* work In iHe - 
Intellectual and religious. con lekl df. v ^ 
theage.,- • ' ! '\ • ‘ '■ 

' 
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A gun-metal garden 


By Stephen Spender 

The Prince of Hornburg 
Cottesloe Theatre 

Heinrich von Kleist, of ancient milit- 
ary Prussian stock, joined the First 
Foot Guards at Potsdam when 
young, left after six years and lived a 
life of restless studying, intermittent 


together with a girl who was dying of 
cancer. Like so many other German 
Romantic poets, his career seems to 
belong to the dork side of Goethe's 
sunlit harvest. His writings continue 
to haunt and trouble us. They have 
some mysterious affinity with the 
works of Franz Kafka in our century. 

The young Prince of Homburg, 
hero of this play, is perhaps not so 
much the portrait of a Romantic 
dreamer as the persona of the poet 
imprisoned in his world of the Prus- 
sian aristocratic military hierarchy, 
rather like - though quite opposite to 
- Prufrock. with his vision of the 
mermaids, trapped in the world of 
Bostonian drawing-rooms. 

In the opening scene the Prince is 
in a Paradise of the imagination. 
Half-awake, reclining on a bench 
under a tree, he holds a garland of . 
laurel leaves which he places on his ; 
brow. Victory and love axe the in- ! 
tertwined elements of his age of in- i 
nocence.' - 1 


and his dream of the first scene 
comes true. 

It seems to me essential that in a 
production the absolute contrast be- 
tween the beginning and ending 
scenes in the garden and the in- 
tervening action be established as 
strongly as possible. Unfortunately in 
John Burgess's production (his does 
not happen. Everything, from first to 
last, takes place against a gun-metal 
skydoth. There is not a tree or a 
green patch in the garden. Prussian 
officers in uniforms and aristocratic 
Prussian ladies dressed in 
monochrome Grecian costumes move 
across the stage among bits of furni- 
ture, declaiming rather than speaking 
their lines, like a procession of fig- 
ures on a neo-classical unter den Lin- 
den frieze. This two-dimensional pro- 
duction, by reducing it to a progres- 
sion of military events, submerges 
the real theme of the play, the con- 
trast between the truth which is vi- 
sion nnd the dream that comes true 
as terrible reality. 


ne reappeared at headquarters 
here at Fcrhrbellin 
only today 

a quite out of breath 
e- _ . . 

ig This is accurate, but it has neither 
n* rhythm nor style, it is neither prose 
as nor verse. 

j? As well as a clanging, almost iron, 
rhythm, there is literalness of imag- 
-I ery and metaphor in Kleist, admtl- 
_ tedly very difficult to put into Eng- 
jr l>sh but this kind of thing, by Mr 
James, seems fluffed and blurred at 
. the edges: 
in 

r e now goddess of th 1 illustrious sphere 
I- with aura drifting 
g off your crest 
a lifting sail 
in a tenuous breath 
that touches my hair 
; as down to me here 
you do revolve 

i- where the German runs: 


W *: *'■ 
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In the central scene when the 
Prince looks into his grave, 
he sees death as * utter anni- 
hilation, not as heroic dream-fulfil- 
ment. It is the negation of the 
dream. The awakening from the 
dream to the reality brings the bitter 
taste of gun-powder and conformism 
with the Prussian military hierarchy. 
At the end, when the Elector re- 
moves the bandage from (he 
condemned Prince’s eyes and says 
“Let the cannon's roar waken him*, 
he awakens Indeed - to comrades 


He is Interrupted by a torch-bear- 
ing search-party consisting of his 
commander, the Elector ofBranden- 
burg^md the Electress, Princess 
: Natalie, . .ihelr^-ntet^i and ; - (fount 
Hohenzollem, the Prince's cousin. 
Here he is - dreaming - when he 
ought to be at the head of his cuval- 

3 U with which for the three previous 
ays 'he has boen in pursuit of the 
fleeing Swedish army. But, instead or 
reproaching him, the Elector acts in' 
a way symbolic of his dream. He 
takes the garland from the Prince’s 
brow, winds a gold chain from his 
own neck round it and hands the 

g arland to the Princess Natalie. The 
rlnce looks .up, murmurs “Natalie,' 
my maiden and my bride" then, 
turning (o the Elector, ''Frederick, 
ray lord and father," and them to the 
Efectress, “My gracious mother." 

. This opening scene stands apart, a 
microcosm of all the elements of the 
action, and also a prophetic vision 
which comes true In the final scene 
which also takes place in the garden 
but with what is perhaps a terrible 
irony, when the Prince of Hornburg 
is indeed hailed as. victor -and 
crowned with the laurel, gnrland by 
the Elector who blesses his union 
with Natalie. 

. But between these two ; scenes is 
the sequence of events which forms 
the narrative of the . play. In the 
second scene, the Prince, still In a 


shouting "Long live the Prince of 
Homburg", and who go on to yell 
"to the field" and “into battle" and 


"stamp In the dust the enemies of 
Brandenburg!" The difference be- 
tween the- innocent beginning- and 
the jubilant bloodthirsting end of the 
play is like that between the theme 
of one of Blake's joyous Songs of 
Innocence and the same theme 
echoed In the dust and ashes of the 
Songs of Experience. 

' Patrick Drury os the Prince of 
Homburg. holds tip his profile like a 


Nun denn, auf deiner Kugel, Un- 
_ geheurcs 

Du, der der Windcshauch den Schleler 

Oleicfa einem Segel IQftet. roll heranl' 

Du hast mJr, Quick, die Locken schon 
gestreift. 

Perhaps impossible to translate, but ' 
surely what should be conveyed is 
the feeling that behind Kleist’s verbal - , 
imagery there is an almost machine- 
like articulated model, as in English 
metaphysical poetry. An English ver- 
SI °? Kleist requires a consistent 
and unified style, authoritative imag- 
ery and magnificent rhythm. Perhaps 
this is too much to ask, but the 
weakness of the Cottesloe production «yv 

is probably to be traced mostly to Cnu 
the English text. % 





‘‘Quartet", a previously unpublished etching from David Hocknev's 
Cavafy Suite of 1966, in the exhibition Hockney and Poetry at Mithael 
Parkin Fine Art Ltd, II Motcomb St, London SWI, until June 12. 


Dream children 


By Harold Hobson 

Fran da KUvert 
Lyttelton Theatre 


gold Napoleon and speaks his lines 
Clearly, but the style of production 
pves him little opportunity for ex- 
hibiting ‘any symptoms of having an 
inner life, Robert' Urauhart as- th* 


inner life, Robert Urquhart as- the 
Elector gives what is probably the 
best performance here of an author- 
itarian who Is capable of feeling and 
imagination. Nicholas Selby is good 
as Kotlwitz the general who has a 
kind of Wordsworthian natural piety 
undsay Duncan looks well in the 
part of Natalie and shows embarras- 
sed pity for the Prince In his abject 
scene of terror and self-pity. 

The version of Kleist by John 
James has the merit that, like the 


place, still a sleep-walker, he orders 
and leads the cavalry charge which 
makes him victor of the Fehrbellin. 
But in doing so he has acted counter 
fo tpe orders given by the Elector on 
the eve of the battle, that he should 
On no account attack unless he re- 
ceives specific Instructions to do so. 
He is court-martialled and sentenced 
to death. He seek his grave being 
dug and. In abject terror arid a state 
of complete demoralization - like 
Claudio pleading with Isabella - begs 
the Electress-to intercede with her 
husband to .save his. skin. In ariswer. 


uu»unuu ills, bkiu, |IL pnswei 

the Elector writes him a note staring 
[that if the Prince has cause to think 
the sentence unjust he has Only to 
write back and say so, and he will at 
once be reprieved. Reading this, the 
Prince realize* the force of the .jus 


write back and say so, and 
once be reprieved. Readin 


dee. of the state - and he becomes--, 
opposing a threatened revolt of the 
Army on his behalf -thfe advocate of 
.lu& own execution; There follows 'the 
final scene m 1 \Vhieh he is forgiven,. 


gnrland by foures has the merit that, like the 
His union production, it puts across clearly and 
strongly the essentials of the action. 

> : scenes is ? faib .to conve y either the 

hlcli forms HTSSSf rh y‘ hm,c ““ity of Kleist o r 

iy. In the bard, severe, clean-cut imagery. 

, still In a The Prince of Homburg is written 
ed to , the In iambic pentameters, which are 
day's bat- certainly difficult to translate from 
does itfke Gemia^: poetry Into English without 
he orders theit sounding like bad English blank 
*rge which verse. All the same an English style 
Fehrbellin. has somehow to be invented which 
ed counter has, or., which suggests, a h rhythm 
Elector on strong and ,assureaas a movement 
he should alia niarcia ■ in a .Beethoven or 
ess he re- Schubert, symphony. - Consider the 
to do so. opening lines, spoken by Hohonzol- 
sentenced {era: 

■ave being , 

i rid a state . ^rina you Homburg, rinser, tapfrer 

cUa - begs . P* f M Roulor Spjtie, Sc it' d'rel 

' w ^|b ; her . Den flllihtlgen Schwcderi mirtitM^jiach- 
[n answer, . gesetrt 

ote staring Und rich, erst heute wieder atemlos. ’ 
e to think Imj Hauptquartfer zu , Fehrbellin gezetgt. 

•1 10 “‘Kn.tlW prompt version with which the 

bewilla* theatre provided ..me,' John James 
b this, the . makes of this: 

iecomeR 1 - after the last three 'days ■ ' ; . 
bit of the • > 'P urau “ fo® . : TPtrcallhg gwrfjsh: ■ 

JVooa'te cSh L, kill ii . ft,rc ® s ‘ 


: at the. hqqd; of your, cavalry the • • 
Pripcp: of Hamburg : ..pur, atidacfoui ■ 


To his platform performance of 
Francis KUvert Timothy Davies chal- 
lenringiy adds the subtitle “Victo- 
rian ; and no doubt somewhere the 
ghost of Lewis Carroll gratefully ap- 
plauds. For though no overt word is 
said on the subject Davies, under the 
direction of Giles Block, makes It 
dulte doar that in his mind, the 
Victorian was an age of innocence 
and not of hypocrisy, and that our 
own, far from being an age of care- 
free -permissiveness* is one of guilt. 

Davies, a tall, imposing presence 
m a Victorian cutaway coat, wearing 
a bushy black beard, does not, so far 
as I can tell, utter anything that is 
set down without reticence 
in William Plomer’s edition of the 
Diary of the Rev Francis Kilvert. 
Kilvert .was. bom In 1840 and edu- 
cated at Oxford,, where there is a 
slight chance that he knew Lewis 
Carroll, one of whose tastes (not that 
for mathematics) he most un- 
doubtedly shared. He became a cu- 
rate In Wales arid fell in love With a 
charming girl of nineteen, whose 
. rather refused his request for. an en- 
gagement on the . ground that his 
prospects were unsatisfactory. KUvert 
married another lady jn.1878, and- 
died five weeks later of peritonitis, ’ 

i The sadness of his life (which 
otherwise was filled with a joy that 
borders upon ecstasy) is not so much, 
that he was never allowed, as a gent- 
leman, to show.; any sign of love to 
the .enchanting;, and ; lighthearted 
Daisy, but that . this being so, he 
never had, a child. In the culminating 1 
moment of a performance It would 
not be wrong to describe as purify- - 
Ing, ^ Davies Utters « cry Of 

■ anguish -for the daughter who wil l 

bo ^ e t0 A which in Its 1 
, abandonment:- to passionate regfef is 
as moving g. th^ andhi of Lamb’s! 

■ g»ay on.. “Dread Children”, when : 
EUa wys that .“the children ofi Alice '.. 
caR Barioum father 11 , and that his 


own must wait on the tedious shores 
of Lethe millions of ages before they 
have existence and a name. 

This was the abiding sorrow of 
Kivert's life, though’ it Is never men- 
tioned except in Davies’s single 
piercing cry, and in the solemn look 
of grief which follows it. But in spite 
of it Kilvert had many consolations, 
He had a capacity for rejoicing in, 
and describing, the beauties of land- 
scape, and Mr Davies beautifully 
communicates Overt’* simple, even 
religious, sense of wonder at the 
loveliness of hills and meadows. He 
found t satisfaction in visiting his 
parishioners, even If they were old 
and shrunken and mad. The sight of 
a pretty girl left behind on a station 
platform as his train swept by gave 
ram a deep pleasure. Mr Davies 
rocks with a marvellous internal 
laughter as Kilvert recalls some story 
told him by clerical friends of which 
ne alone can perceive the transcen- 
dent humour; he conveys a feeling Of 
quiet joy at summer tea-parties on 
lawns smoothly shaven. What shocks 
us, of course, is his delight in looking 
at the bottoms of naked little girls? 

Today the name of Lewis Carroll, 


take this attitude; his performance is 
a model of rectitude and complete 
innocence. Not once does he allow 
the thought of abnormality or sin to 
enter our minds; he presents us with 
a portrait of absolute purity. By the 
side of his picture of the Victorian 
a^e, ours seems prurient, frightened. 

These platform performances at • 
the National Theatre contain some of 
the finest and most original work 
now being done on the British stage. 
This work remains unknown to tne 
vast majority of theatregoers because 
it gets little publicity, which is explle- . 
able by the fact that many produc- 
tions get only one or two perform- , 
ances, though often they are revived 
later. Thus the work of exceptionally ' 
young players all too often gets but a 
poor reward. Admirers of the. 
National would greatly enrich thejr 
experience if they made a regular, 
habit of visiting these (cheap) per; 
formances. Occasionally there Would 
be disappointments; but many times 
there would be a brilliant surprise.. 


uncomfortable suspicions. He, like 
Kilvert, was fond of looking at naked 
female children; he even went so far 
•* *° a?k their nailers if he could 
photograph them so. .KUvert does 
not go as far as this, for he does not 
: £ ba J® ten a photographer. 

B^t he. describes the rouhded 
beauties of the curves in the naked 

r£5^»? f y0un l ^ the sa me 
rhapsodic joy that he reveals in his 

happiness at a splendid sunset. He 
Kf* n0 . of this particular 
jSgf"!®? be shows it openly to the 
children's parents, and they seem to 

5 mrfSiSv as ^manifestation of 
a perfectly normal feeling. 

,,li? v ®®ng. depends, of course, on 

i^'SSR'SfSS 

ffiect to a perversion. It may de- 
fend the perversion, but the defence 
LW fot . « feeling qf guilt. as ihc, 
effort to Wipe out a stain: proves. that 
thq st^h 1 e&. Davies doqs not! 
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Douglas Harper, 
long-time trarapi. 
companions on an mww 
into the world of , 


where fierce irien« 
still possible; It $ * 
rlJeonnipar. Cflfl CdU^^. 
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Twitching townie 

i - rely on 

By William Boyd 


^ontjvten tu ry 


The Grass Is Singing 
Odeon, Kensington High Street 

“ ‘ * — 

|i The Grass is Singing was Doris Les- 
! sing’s first novel and was published 
in 1W9. Director Michael Raeburn 
in his first full-length film, has been 
remarkably faithful to the book 
■ apart from two relatively unimpor- 
tant deviations. First, he has updated 
the setting to 1960, and second, the 
; Rhodesian background has been re- 
. placed by one that appears super- 
1 firially South African. Neither altera- 
non is very significant for, although 
| , ihe book concerns a relationship be- 
- w«n a white woman and a black 
servant, the broader socio-political 
analogies don t shout for attention 
Hie emphasis of the drama is cssen- 
nally a private and personal one 
largely remote - both physically and 
psychologically - from the collective 
madness of apartheid. 

Bl * ck P Ia ys the central 
character, Mary, a rather prim 


rely on the latest in her succession of 

whnm b T’ ^L Ses (John Kani ). with 
hom she stnkes up a curious and 

mJiT 8 / 6 reIat J 0ns biP- Jt has hs sexual 
SI b w these rema *n always 

implicit. As Mary cracks under the 
strain and slides into madness under 
the appalling pressures of her life 
Moses becomes a guardian and sup- 
port - he brushes her hair, even 
presses her - a situation that is deep- 
ly offensive to her white neighbours 


Artisan as artist 


By J. B. Donne 

Festival of India 
Commonwealth Institute 


cinT5 e ^ at 'pnship is not merely one- 
sided. For Moses it comes with its 
tun snare of trust and reciprocity to 
such an extent, indeed, that he sees 

5 na ■ d , e P arture (for some 
kind of hospital one assumes: she’s 
almost completely deranged) as an 
act of betrayal and kills her. 

b’.Jb® novel the unusual rela- 
tlonship between Mary and Moses is 
Sl jhtly and credibly conveyed But 
without the crucial benefit of thfe 
knowledge the final half of the film 

Ehlf ei Th jnCr ® asi , n8ly * ncom pre- 
RaphnS.'- ThlS IS , ,ar «eiy due to 
Kaebuni 5 Gver 7 <*nlrmc 


lyaiy, a ramer prim 
smetay no longer in the first flush 
. of youth, who, in a moment of quiet 
desperation rushes into marriage 
! fa ,™er, Dick Turner 

• E Ic 71 ^- Tu r ner ’ s inefficient 
rann is miles out in the bush. He 

' a J" P™ nitive bachelor squalor 

fiSSE2i y . persfsts in outdated 
'■ methods, sure one day that 

bs luck will turn and his steadily 
accumulating debts will be no more. 

Only briefly daunted, Mary sets to 
i ^orms the interior of the 
farmhouse into something domesti- 
aily more acceptable. However the 
of her 1,fe can ‘t be 

BE? VI easiI y- She ‘s a 

lownie - in her husband’s term - 

! "ifnmS lhm r ing,y im P ort S her 
L ° u f propriety Into the 
: k ° s f 

n.^'t povert V and ramshackle 
; t, D l der married life begin to 
' Sr sL. d ^ n ' In a moment of des- 
Co4b, B T n ns awa >\ but finds it 
K'S®™ her oid life in 

' '®ba!aiti mat fi . r « S ' 8 P S of m ®ntal ; 
[ - played tn ^ B ,t e ^emselves manifest 

by Karpi h ni d S i rB vr ed ni ’ nc hing 
«h? ack ’ Nuir, ted and 
Patent 7W sh P acc °rapanies the 
^thou!? er S* 10 th e town. 

Ch UeS t0 dMl U P itS 
; native i Sho PP ens a shop 
which re- 
fells ill S Turner 

tike over mp,ar . ,a “d she has to 
runtiiqg of the farm, In 

S e 5?V ,IItrans ^ ence and ' 
^ ul p k Jy Iose 

Wilt, u- ° F thc w °rk'force. 

helpless she S" 11 bed-ridden and 
■ comes more and more to 1 


*» largely due to 
Raeburn s overzealous respect for 
i wha t is treated as un- 

1 mem1n?hfhn n t 0 - r ?T' Sdcnt 

“® book is left unspoken in 

the film. As is so often proved when 

fiction is directly recast in another 

nftaiwin 8 ^ spec l fuI adaptation can 
Si ■ d,sservi « to the original" 
By declining to wnte additional ex- 
pository dialogue the actors have to 
rely on increasingly desperate mute 
expressions and the burden of inter- 
pretation left on the viewer becomes 
impossibly heavy, a constant rackina 
of ones brain in an effort to divine 
the significance of every twitching 
facial contour or soulful gaze. The 
result in this case is a frustrated 
bafflement. What is it that draws 
J® Maty? Why does he feel he 
has to kill her7 And why, moreover, 
in some sort of shamanistfa way that 
I nvoives^ donning a Hon skin? Tribal 
ritual? Some sort of penance? It’s 
commendable if a film takes the au- 
dience back to the book, but it , 
shouldn t be in search of vita! ex- 
planations. 

Otherwise Raeburn . has made a 
respectable directorial debut. He is 
well served by magnificent Zambian 
scenery and strong performances s 
from John Thaw and John Kani. 
Karen Black's role, however, is more r 
problematic. It appears, in essence, a 

Diece of miscflcfincr Shn manonsB il<» _ 


Survival, revival or death are no lon- 

ISri ? PE u t0 trad| rional arts 

and crafts of the world, but their 

JlJJ P° ss ‘ble destinies. In the West, 
death has supervened; articles cre- 
ated by craftspeople” are usually 
too expensive or too useless to count 

SC n ti CIBft P roduc fe. while they 
seldom achieve the qualities demand- 
ed of works of art. In Eastern 
Europe and other socialist countries 

'W on!? Ver ?. men n are revivin fi their 
national cultures", crafts have be- 
come divorced from the peoples they 

df?«S5 P ? Sed a° I e P resent and are 
! ovva , rds the - exotic require- 
ments of tourists and the export mar- 
ket, in which foreign currency has 
the upper hand over cultural prop- 


Only in those developing countries 

■ iTndprrl rU i ra remain most 

flric n d ? Ve °?f d do , the traditional 
JJ. and .crafts survive In a slate of 

In . India i political and 
soaal changes have brought about 
tiie downfall of the extravagant rul- 
ers and landlords whose patronage 

, 8 lU u ary art court re- 
galia and lavish oriental haute cou- 
ture which has now disappeared for 
JJJJ: these changes have not 

reached down to village level, where 
a A ren J™* at fi n economic nadir, 
As Asok Mitra so clearly points out 

m hC 7? ata i 0guC r t0 the recent exhibi- 

/ ?Jy’ °L Ben S«l and Eastern 

, , 1 at the Commonwealth Insti- 

SSL*? 2, 104pp) ’ the qualities of 

junction, economy and nonesty of 
tf® at ®e nt a re ql no importance to 
the serendipitous, 'collector or the 
overseas buyer ft is pathetic to see ’ 
the technical skills that have been 
handed down over generations being 
squandered to satisfy a foreign or 

?hTi 9 ii a i u 4 an , market for articles 
that will be displayed as folk art or 


r ’BV "—I ***** 

quite wrong for the part, As she goes 
mad, so her performance leans 
dangerously close to self-parody or 
even high camp, and, unfortunately, 
images of her paying a demented 
stewardess in one of the Airport 
films (“I can’t fly this plane alone!") 
kept edging themselves persistently 
into my head. 


JjST L .T , 5 °r arncies 

that will be displayed as folk art or 
curios and never put to practical use. 

r f su,t * man y village artisans, 
unable to conceive any purpose for 
such work beyond their own personal 
gain, often produce designs without 
meaning and forms without life. 

On thd other hand, weaving and 
pottery, essential handicrafts in the 


craftsmanship with 
far^ *™S C d c ai «us are carved 
,ar Acceding that displayed in the 
- “W" 8 of ?' ual raasK ptaqua 
•ou™," B tra T 8lCaJ Ep-ra* '“- the 

"" „„?j Wever ’ J* » traditional styles 
J- wit eS,fins L hat u, timately appeal S 

■ s dS r erS, « ( owcver much they may 
! r Western concepts, rather 

t» i^,f ose to° st influenced by West- 

i" fhHi. d h a i S j- The former show India 
y JJ* Indja " eyes; the lattes are an 
it attempt on the part of the Indian 
y r to see India through Euro? 

" f nd are thereby doomed 

l the^lnorttii rnd , ecd » self-assurance of 
s tne traditional craftsman is often I 

r tfu?mJS ned j by - lhe ambivalence of I 
i Mftra^ays? des, 8 ner ' Again, as Asok 

All that we can now do is to 
master the traditional techniques 
and employ individual talent for 
the proper understanding of the 
tradition and its transformation or 
adaptation to the functions of 
modern life and its domestic com- 
ponents. Only then can certain 
conventions grow healthily; only 
then can we get away from the 
pursuit of superficial Indianness. 

One example of thfe being 
achieved was to be seen: in tho pei ? 

iSSBi ° f the FW beautiful and 
tachnlcally superb dancer of Bharata 

Alaimel ValH. This is the 
of Indian classical dance 
Si t f e A ra ?, it,0 P 18 bE lieved to go 
Js* 10 y^ C Umes - In the second 
century AD It was codified by Bhar- 
ata Mum in the Natya Sastra, which 
laid dowi rules for the various facial 
expressions, hand gestures and 
movements of the body, including 
the neck, eyes and eyebrows. Origi- 
nally the style of temple dancing of 
Southe/p India performed by the^tfo* 
vadasis, who were dedicated to' fernu /■ I 
pie service from, childhood; it had / i 
degenerated by the end of the last | li 
century to a stage spectacle, often li 
performed for the Hmusement of a 
Europeans. It has since been revived 


n ii nwiuiuaiu id me 

fives of the majority of Indians to- 
day, are thriving. On display, and for 
sale, was a wide range of Indian and 
Western costumes. Presumably ' the 
size and Inconvenience of vertical 
looms and pit-looms precluded any 
demonstration' of Indian weaving 
But thfe was redeemed by the rarer 
spectacle of a block-printer at work. 
The wood-blocks themselves are 


Europeans. It has since been revived 
in a form thought to approximate (he 
classical tradition, which demands 
years of training in music and song 
as well as the dance Itself, But this 
has been achieved only at the cost of ■ 
considerable seculariznttori. It is one 
fw' ® Stoatoesses of Alarmel ValH 
that she is able at limes to remind 
one- that Bharata Natya m is. not 
merely a form of. entertainment but 
an act of worship. 

Further events in the Common- 
wealth Institute's programme include 1 
plays, seminars and a book exhibi- 
tion, and performances, an exhlbl- 

hnn flnri » a • ■ 


Excellent browsing and sluicing 


»• ' ail CXH 1 D 1 - 

hon and workshop provided by the 
Academy of Indjan Dance,- They 
offer a wide-ranging survey of the 
state of cultural -fife In India today 


: 

trains nnrl 


disappear* Carleduca^ 

SSa,«gl 

share expenttces, 
vpr serioUS ;'8Qcipl0p®*J^ 
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world 
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n,- ejliS 8 : soon ■' 
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By Eric Korn 

A Celebration of P. G, Wodehouse 
Lyttelton Theatre Foyer 

“O INCOMP ARAVEL JEEVES", 
“LEf E UNICO, JEEVES", “SU- 
PERDUPERT, JEEVES", insist, the 

HAKAN, JEEVES", ' they thunder, 
while the Master confides to a friend 
In gratified bewilderment; “I -can’t 
imagine why these' Swedes like my 
stuff, but apparently they are hever 
happier than when curled 1 up with 

If your happiness. ■ Is similarly ■' 
achieved, you can do no belter than 
shimmer along to the South Bank; in 
the foyer of the Lyttelton. Theatre 
you will find a smdll but entertaining 
display; made possible by Amoco,' 
called “A. Celebration of P. G, ■ 

.ti r, . ... . . 


doesn’t exist yet,. it soon will) and as 
yet unborn (Esperanto), there are 
.fettere, mMuscnpts, programmes and' 
stills of Wodehouse and his doings 
familiar and unfamiliar. "Adapted 
from the Hungarian by P. G. Wode- 
house” is a bit of a facer, but there it 
w alongside an adaptation of Sacha 
Guitry by Stephen Powys and Guy 


,7 , • — r“-“ — — , wjjiuaes 

a, slightly puzzling caption, “is a 
pseudonym for Guy Bolton, which lit 
this caw fe used by P. G., Wode- 


house.") ; — 7- “ 

There b Wodehouse for the stage, 
for -the large and small screen; ana a 

PTW \ HpjiI A Km If fha AH* — tv. - a. 


wuwu x-X. V«1CUI(UIUI1 ui r. u, 

Wodehouse". It continues until i May 
22. In addition to a cornucopia of 
the works in‘ all lahigjiages Hvjng, 
dead (if “Gratias ago tibi Jeavu?’ 








■ j TOT. UIU a 

80°d alxnit the one major Holiy- 
wood effort, “Damsels in Distress^ 
which involved Fred Astaire, Joan 
Fontaine and Burns and Allen. Do- 
spite this; the result- was unhappy, “a 
mess which for some reason is still 
shown occasionally on American 
Te *f v^on and causes; TV, sets fo be 
switched off hurriedjy in homes from: 
the rockbound shores of Maine to..- 
the Everglades °f Florida," wrote p.:/ 1 
G. W. mhw mneties, with Irritation 
|*" dJ »J31 ed h y fo® yeara.l (Or perhaps 
the irritation was assumed, for. the 
following sentence in the manuscript. 


describing how he could not bear to 
reread it, was cancelled and replaced 
by one which explained that oonfrSy 

khSk?) .*■ . 0f rereadin 8 al1 

, A hu »e photomontage of a spu- 
rious sighposf indicates the chief 
E r o f Wodfehouseland: 

gnsworth and Brancas'ter and 

Fakcnham/Lakenhara and the 

of Empress. Alas P?ggy 

POrter iS chubby, and piffl 


801188 and bha raci 
E S?3- h 5 career in Airier- 
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New Oxford books: 
History 

The Escape from 
Elba 

US J, he Fall and Flight of 
nth? Napoleon 1814-1815 
aques Norman MacKenzie 
>r the TJiere have been many biographies 

oi Napoleon, but In this account of 
styles Ms first exile Napoleon appears 

sal to notasa Man of Destiny but scaled 

'Jill d °wn to human sl 2 e. his field of 

jtner action no longer the whole of 

tadk S ,r< 5* bu, t he comic-opera 

tdian b0 r o,e °f lh8 fl refl t commander. 

Euro- the lawgiver, the patron of the arts 

>med and sciences. £12,50 3 June 

fo" The Murdered 
isok Magicians 

, to Peter Partner 

mes The history of the Knights Templar 

for has long been overs hadowed by 

in? .K 9 S 0Udy c,rcu rnstances in which 
of Order ended, This book seeks 

om- t° de8 . cr,be the medieval Knights 

tain J ® mp,ar and toalr trial fairly and 

mlv informatively, and to analyse the 

the strange beliefs that have grown up 

Bi about them -about their wealth. 

the r supposed hidden knowledge, 
ting their occult powers -In modem 

Ind m08 ' grated £12.95 20May 

'fttfl m 

the An Introduction to 
"go the History of 
^ English Medieval 
•j* Towns 

md Susan Reynolds 

Igv ' Ad ra ,r ab !y ]u d lelou s su rvey of the 

of . m fJ° r themeB in medieval English 
'M r teph«tor/,.i.;oxcejfehlwpr^df- 

mj • highly imagine tlveend rojlecth/e • , -- 
‘ Fi ™ Polished " ■ 

ist In 1977, this book Is now available 

-■n In a paperback edition. £5.95 
pj 20May 

5 Charters and 
fe Custumalsofthe 
« Abbey of Holy 
S Trinity, Caen 
j Edited by 
Marjorie Chibnall 
' The Eng I Is heel ale s of the Abbey 

c of Holy Trinity, Caen, Included 

- manors situated In the 
I Qfoupeetershire Cotswolds, East 
5 • An 0 ,la - and Wiltshire. This volume 
s ttontalna surveys for the whole 

estate made In thereigns of Henry I 

ana Henry II, thlrteenth-ceniurv 
cuBlumalsfor Minch Inhampton, 

Avenfng, and Felstedi and tWenty- 
six charters and leases. They 
1 Pr°vfoe valuable evidence of social 

Lloyds Bank . 
1918-1909 

J.R. Winton 

. This book 8etB out the history of 
Lloyds Bank from 191 8 to I960: . v 1 
F ® urkne ' r fitictraeded ■ 

. sir Haraid Peake aachafrman.lt is ' 
a sequel to Professor Bayer's 

UoydsBank iri tho. History of ■ 

En uwh Banking, published fn 1957 

and npw outer print, Which ; 

:recprded the story froni the 
,.e8tabll8hmentoithebankln.l785 ■’ 
iJP fo the and.bf the Flret World War. 

• £\$ 27MBiy \ ■■ .. ij; 

i :!|: ' v . : 

■ ' Oxford ■/; :v i . 

University Press; | 
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"I can't stand bloody Lodge, and 1 
can't stand bloody Drabble." 

“Then what are you doing here? 
They're the only people appearing 
tonight.'' 

"Oh, 1 only come for the drinks." 

This authentic piece of dialogue 
from the Lancaster Literature Festiv- 
al has the added piquancy of being 
an exchange between an anonymous 
festival-goer and David Lodge him- 
self, as they stood side by side in the 
gents before Lodge gave his public 
reading. Literary Festivals are sup- 

f iosed to be all about opportunities 
or encounters between writers and 
readers, but the opportunities for ex- 
tending the bar licence seem an 
equal incentive. 

The Literary Festival season is 
well under way. “Writing ’82" at 
Lancaster and the Oxford Poetry 
Festival arc behind us; the exiguous 
CJey Lillie Festival of Poetry con- 
cludes this weekend. Oxford pro- 
vided an opportunity for a meeting 
of the newly-formea Literature Fes- 
tivals Council. Originally, this was to 
consist of ten Festivals, but although 
it advertises itself In the Arts Coun- 
cil's catalogue, Festivals in Great Bri- 
tain, as “the world's most compre- 
hensive arts festival”, the Edinburgh 
International Festival rather etnbar- 
rassedly had to drop out, since there 
is no literary content in the official 
programme this year. Instead, there 
is a conference on state patronage of 
the arts; next year they promise a 
book fair. 

The surviving members of the 
Literature Festivals Council are, be- 
sides Oxford and Lancaster; Hkley 


Behind the lines 
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(July), St Ives (September), Chel- 
tenham (October). Newcastle (Octo- 
ber), Kent (October), Essex (Octo- 
ber) and the Cambridge Poetry Fes- 


rival in April 1983. The formation of 
the Council is □ sign of the increasing 
professionalization of literary festiv- 
als - and the need to co-ordinate 
their activities. Is it a good idea to 
have four of them in the same 
month? 

The Council has been brought 
together through the good offices of 
the Director at the Poetry Society’s 
National Poetry Secretariat, Pamela 
Clunies-Ross. The Poetry Secretariat 
subsidizes many of the appearances 
by poets at Festivals, and it was plain 
that some means of communication 
between the promoters was neces- 
sary. So now site organizes the Liter- 
ature Festivals Council as well. 

But do Literary Festivals do any- 
one any goad? Pamela Clunies-Ross 
is convinced that they are worth 
while, primarily because of the con- 
tact between writer and reader. (Pre- 
sumably these arc normally at a 
higher level than that experienced by 
David Lodge.) Seeing authors in the 
flesh makes ‘'writing, and therefore 
books, seem part of normal human 
activity.” Writers do not make much 
money, from their participation, 
although Ilkley is reported to have 
paid as much as £500. for a star turn. 
But they do enjoy meeting each 
other, and an appearance has a heal- 
thy effect on book sales. ' 

Or at least it would do, if only 
publishers were more enthusiastic, 
and more efficient, about getting 
their authors’ books on display. This 


Fifty years on 


The TLS of May 12, 1932, carried the 
following review by D. L. Murray of 
Bath by Edith Sitwell: 


to the effusiveness of a romantic or a 
baroque handling. The cool classical- 


One ought not perhaps to linger too 
long over the picture-cover of b 
book; hut the very agreeable drawing 
• that enwraps', MU* SKweU’a essay on 
eighteenth-century Bath, displaying a 
fanciful portrait of the author as a 
Muse or goddess seated upon plump 
clouds above the city spires with Bor- 


clouds above the city spires with Ber- 
ninesque cherubs fluttering around, 
ptQYOkea reflection. And when the 
ibpok has been read we are tempted 
to tum-again to the cover and;to say 
that it is both a description' and erf-' 
' tidsm. ■ •' . 

For the cover • is unashamedly 
baroque and the . book is baroqhe 
too. It reminds us a little of those 
sumptuous stage productions now in 
fashion in which we are apt toTose 
‘ sight of the outlines, of the drama in 
' a shifting whitl of magnificent 
pageantry and sometimes feel con- 
fused about the exact historical 
period through which we are sup- 
posed to be moving. Not that we 
charge Miss Sitwell wtth'chroriologic- 
.al inexactitude; "she lets us have per- 

a fair warning (Hat in siimmdning 
osts to tread the stones of Bath 
it masque she is not going to be 
•. tied down to an exact date - 1r What 
does it matter in two hundred years 
if the clock has struck 1709 or 1739 V* 
It does not matter at all; but what 
does perturb us is . (he question 
whether we have here the spirit of 
the real Bnth of Beau Nash. The 
templation to romanticize the city of 
beautiful streets and beautiful clothes 
is, no- doubt, strong. The greater 
interpreters certainly did not yield 'to 
. It; tne Bath of Sheridan, of Jane 
Austen, of Pickwick is ghy of r abSurd, 

. but not romantic., v .' 1 
■• ‘The facfis.thet Bath is recalcitrant. 


/§K\ attention 

(Ml ALL WRITERS! 

The Bodley Head arid TransWorlti.Publiehera 
(Corgi Books) invite entries for thoir annual ' 

, • prize of £2,000 in memory 1 of Georgette Heyer 
for an outstanding fhll-lengthiiQvel set hi any historical period 
Guaranteed hardback' aqd paperback publication Fbr farther 
details please write to: r .. : ; 

The BodleyHeati, 9 Bqw Street, Covent (JJardan, ,■ 

London V/CJ2E jEhrolikheha Ltdii ;/ V; 

Century Hoiwei ($1-63 Uxbridge Road, Ealing |W6 $SA.. ! : -j , , 


is one of the problems the Literature 
Festivals Council hopes to overcome. 
Other concerns are the proper publi- 
cizing and marketing of Festivals - in 
other words gettinepeople as well as 
poets to turn up. (inis seemed to be 
a difficulty at Lancaster.) It is also 
hoped to do something to stimulate 
commercial sponsorship, which is 
patchy, and local at best. 


this is expected to come from ticket 
sales, the sale of television and radio 


rights worldwide, “and other forms 
of franchising.” The Arts Council, 
the British Council and all their 


The quest for a commercial sponsor 
lies at the heart of a plot for a new 
Literary Festival whose scope and 
budget overshadows all others. Prop- 
osals are now circulating for a Lon- 
don Literary Festival costing £2 mil- 
lion over five years. 

The project is the brain-child of 
Desmond Clarke. Director of the 
Publishers' Association's Book 
Marketing Council. His scheme out- 
lines a book week featuring “a mini- 
mum of fifteen highly publicized, 
highly attractive events a day", from 
Byron at the Barbican to cookery 
books in the Kitchens of the Dor- 
chester, (Some of the people named 
in the proposals might be surprised 
to know what they are listed as 
doing. The Institute of Contempor- 
ary Arts was astonished to learn that 
it would be hosting a Festival 
Forum.) 

Desmond Clarke states that "au- 
thors have never had the public 
acclaim of other contributors to the 
arts”, and this effort to establish, not 
just a national, but an international 
Literary Festival in London must be 
welcomed. But there remains the 
matter of the £2 million. Some of 


friends and relations will be 
approached. The major sponsor, 
however, will have to be a very 
generous international company, 
ideally one with interests in com- 
munications. 

Clarke names no names, but he 
says that a number of companies 
have expressed interest. If these talks 
are successful, then a Festival Trust 
will be set up. (I note that no writers 
are on the informal committee cur- 
rently at work.) The first Festival 
will be held at Easter 1984 or 1985. 
In the meantime, the BBC has be- 
come so enthused with the idea that 
it is holding its own Literary Festival 
of the Air this October. 


Further afield, though closer in time 
and reality, is "Britain Salutes New 
York", a British Arts Festival to be 
held in New York in the Spring and 
Summer of 1983. The British Amer. 
lean Arts Association has its spon- 
sors and performers all lined up - 
until it comes to literature. The orga- 
nizers do not seem to have taken 
Desmond Clarice's view that English 
Literature is "arguably the largest 
and most glorious artistic contribu- 
tion ever made to civilization.” 

So far, the literary element in 
what Sir Hugh Caason calls “the 
most ambitious celebration of British 
arts, culture and life ever held out- 
side the UK” is only a vague plan for 


> British novelist, a British thorn, 
ist, and a British poet" to appear at 
8 * , Po £ l 7 Carter, at thevi 
Men s Hebrew Association on 92oS 
StreeL These single representative? 
of fiction, drama and poetry, who 
have not yet been decided upon, are 
being dealt with under "fringe 
events". 6 

The organizers recognize that liter- 
ature is one of the gaps in their 
programme, whereas Mobil Oil u 
presenting the Queen’s Holbein Col- 
lection at the Pierpont Morgan Lib- 
raiy, and the National Westminster 
Bank is backing the Monteverdi 
Choir. Since the Poetry Center can 
and does, attract audiences of 2,000 
would some of those printing and 
publishing companies that have been 
announcing such good business re- 
Gently ^consider sponsoring Lodge or 

• * • 

The Literature Advisory Panel of the 
Arts Council has decided to with- 
draw its support for three literary 
prizes awarded by the Crime Writers ' 1 
Association. This year the Am 
Council gave £2,550 to “top up" the 
Golden Dagger awards for fiction 
and non-fiction, and the John 
Creasey first novel award. The 
reason apparently, is that the panel 
does not consider detective stones to 
be literature as the panel chooses to 
define it. In the light of the known 
fondness for the genre of the panel's 
chairman, Margnanita Laskt, the 
Crime Writers are mystified. 


Robert Hewison 


Among this week’s contributors 


ity of its squares and parades re- 
bukes us. Miss Sitwell is apt to 
ignore tbe positiveness and rational- 
ity of her period. Her extraordinary 
remark that foe Established Church 
In the first hair ot the - eighteenth 
century was a "woolly flock" with 
“leaders who had no more intellect 
than their followers” betrays this 
badly. As if the Church of Butler, 
Warburton, Sherlock, Hoadly, Law 
were not In danger of breaking down 
chiefly through excess pf Intellect 
over, unction. And it required 'the 
status of Lady Huntingdon to make 
anything like Methodism tolerable at 
Bath. Its tradition was not in favour 
of “enthusiasm'' religious or poetical, 
Beckford was no doubt about to flap 
his raven wings and raise his insub- 
stantial abbey towers in the vicinity. 
But.. the. genius loci was peremptory, 
with 1 the shadow, as it were, of a 
certain white three-cornered hat that 
used to make stiff dowagers and 
booted captains and romantic misses 
all alike quake- and come to heel. 
Beckford might effront Landsdownc- 
cre scent with fc gimcrack lower; but 
he wrote his wildest fictions In Au- 
gustan prose. You could not be ex- 
travagant ' at Bath, except in the 
humdrum gaming sense - and even 
in that green baize field Beau Nash, 
though dabbling deeply in the tripot- 
age, deprecated sensational ruins and 
suicides. 


John C. Aldexson is Chief Const- 
able of Devon and Cornwall. He is 
the author of Policing Freedom, 
1979. 

William Boyd’s novel A Good Man 
in Africa , 1961, has recently been 
reissued by Penguta. 1 

W. R. Brock is a Fellow of Selwyn 
College, Cambridge and the author 
of The Evolution of American Demo- 
cracy, 1970. 

Henry Chadwick is Regius Professor 
of Divinity at the University of Cam- 
bridge. ( 

Owen Chadwick's moat recent book 
is The Popes and European Revolu- 
tion , 1981. 

Pbtbr Qonrad's books include The 
Victorian Treasure House, 1973. 

B. F, Cook is Keeper of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, 

Neil Corcoran is a lecturer in Eng- 
lish Literature at the University of 
Sheffield. His study of David Jones. 
The Song of Deeds, will be published 
later this year. 

Anthony Dblius's most recent book 
is the South African historical noVel 
Border, . 


K. H. D. Haley, is Professor of 
Modem History at the University of 
Sheffield. 

Robert Hbwison's Irreverence, Scur- 
rility, Profanity, Vilification and 
Licentious Abuse: Monty Python, the 
Case Against was published In 1981. 

Harold Hobson is an Honorary Fel- 
low of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Anthony Holden is the author of 
The St Albahs Poisoner: The Life 
and Crimes of Graham Young, 1975. 

J. L. Houlden is a lecturer in New 
Testament Studies at King’s College, 
London. 

Olwen Huron is the author of The 
Poor of Eightienth-Century France, 
1750-1789, 1975. 

G. L. Huxley is Secretary for Polite 
Literature and Antiquities of the 
Royal Irish Academy and President- 
elect of the 1984 International Con- 
gress of Classical Studies. 

James Joll’s books include Gramscl, 
1977.. . 

James Kirkup’s Dengonbah Messages 
was published this year. 

Eric Korn is an antiquarian booksel- 
ler In London., 


. Nash was the great killjoy of Bath. 
He - waged sententious warfare on 
ridins-bopts, spurs, swords, duels, 
lute hours, crooked. lanes, saucy var- 
lets who brandished their chair-poles 
ip the wigs of the quality, John Wes- 
ley .qnd: nis sermons - in fact the 
wnolq ; paraphernalia of the romantic 
eighteenth century. ' ;. » . 


Erik Db Mauny was BBC corres<-. Adam Mars-Jones’s collection of 
pondent in Moscow from 1963 to stories Lantern Lectures was pub- 
1966 and foom 1972 to 1974. Ushed last year. > 


Robert Bernard Martin's Ta my j 
son: the Unquiet Heart whs published 
in 1960. ; 

Michael Mason is a lecturer in Hog- ! 
lish at University College London. ! 

• i 

John Nash's The Age of Rembrmh | 
and Vermeer was' published in 1W>. i 

Roobr Owen is a producer in the 
Continuing Education Department ot 
the BBC. 

Roger Penrose is Rouse Ball Profes- 
sor of Mathematics at the Univejw 
of Oxford. He is the author of Ten* 
niques of Differential Topology " 
Relativity , 1973. 

J. R. Pole's books include Path * 10 
the American Past , 1980. 

Lorna Sage teaches English in'-jj* 
School of English and Amencan Stu- 
dies at the University of East An#*. 

Stephen Spender’s boob Indu* 

The Thirties and After, 1978. • 

Claire Tomaun is literary editor of 
the Sunday, Times. Her hopks 
elude Shelley and His World, 

R. A. Tomlinson’s Grtxk Sta- 
tuaries was published in 19/8. 

Chris Wallace : Crabbe’s books> 
clude the novel Splinters, Wou • 

F. J. B. Watson’s books include 7* 
Wrlghtsman Collection , 1966- ■ 


Competition No 70 : 

Readers are invited to 
sources Of the three quotations which 
follow arid to send us theanswersso 
that they reach this office not later 
than June ’ 4. : A prize of £10 is 
offered for 'the Bret correct set of 
answers to be opened, or failing, that 
the most nearly correct r in Which 
case inspired, guesswork will also be 
taken Into consideration, 

Entries, marked "Author, Author” 
on the envelope, should be addressed' 
to the' Editor; Times Literary Supple- 
ment, PO Box 7, Gray’s Inn Road, 
London WCiX 8 EZ, The solution 
and results will appear, oii June 11. 

I When tobacco came, when Raleigh 
' ’’ 1 . did first bring 

The unfabled herb;: the- plant of 
‘ M ' pwce, ! the : known king' , 
Of comfort br] tigers, thfoi indeed 
' .'V;'. : new hope •! 

Came, -to the host of poets. ;■ , v '■ 


Author, Author 


v* ivi MIV* QA^UOlUll UI ■ 

rheumsg raw hiihipurs* crudities, ob- 
structions, with a . thousand of this 
kind; but I profess myself no quack- - 
salver. Only thus much; by Hercules, 

I do hold it, and will affirm it, before 
any Prince in Europe, to. be the most 
sovereign, and precious weed, that 
ever the earth tendered to the use of 
' man. 

3 Browning does riot smoke; it js his 
m-eatest defect - but hd tells me that 
: Tennyson does excessively - and that 
after he got to Florence on hi? way 
'•to Rome, he was so disgusted be- 
cause he could not . find a particular 
r tobacco 'he'.likeththpMie turned back ' 
t tq England and . never Went to Rome. 

Vi- / : " : v " 

Cpinpetitton No 66 . 

. Winner’, Mr L. J. Baegc 


Cards to all Gamlirtg V^ a £ 
countrey, : which were 
private markes of his; he gott rt^N 
thousand^ /pounds by ■.this way.-. 
John Aubrey, Brief Lives. ■ 

2 We see we cannot play 


a we see we cannot pmy - --- ^ 
that we must give nantw * ^ 

chessmen; and yet, methinM. , h 
wpre a very partial s 

that would say we fieri d tide of 1 


uiai wouia say wo rj 

piece of wood the reverend title 

Sir Philip Sidney; ' A P ofo % ) Jrj. 
3 Whist, Sir, ^d MrPeny.^g 


to the editor 


Down by the riverside 


Public Lending 
Right 

Sir, - Writers and illustrators will 
be glad of Robert Hewison’s warning 
(Behind the Lines, April 16) that 
publishers are again making a grab 
For Public Lending Right. 

While PLR was going through Par- 
liament, the then Minister for the 
Arts declared: “I am sure that the 
publishers will recognize, along with 
everyone else, that the PLR is being 
established at public expense for the 
benefit of authors alone.” 

Besides forgetting or ignoring that, 
the Publishers Association has con- 
ceived the notion that a publisher 
can act on behalf of (that is, take a 
percentage off) authors in their deal- 
ings with PLR. Happily, any such 
proceeding is prevented by the PLR 
rules, which received parliamentary 
approval in April this year. The ap- 
plication for o book to be registered 
must be made by the author. Pay- 
ments will go directly, and secretly, 
to him. True, he can assign the PLk 
in a book; but if he does, he must 
assign it whole, in the sense that he 
cannot keep a percentage while 
assigning a percentage to someone 
else. 

It is, therefore, only through the 
publisher-author contract that a pub- 
lisher could seek a percentage of 
PLR. A clause that obliged the 
author to send the publisher every 
year a cheque representing a portion 
of the PLR the author had received 
or (in years when he received none) 
a nil statement would be tiresome 
and perhaps sometimes impossible 
for the publisher to enforce. Any 
publisher who gets such a clause into 
contracts and who then forces the 


author to pay up will have done 
some, hefty bullying and will have 
picked his victims with precision 
from among authon who are begin- 
nen or pauper? or unprotected by 
trade unions and agents. 

If publishers believe they have a 
cue for being paid by public funds 
when books they have published are 
wnt nut from public libraries, then 
tet them campaign to persuade Par- 
liament to set aside money for that 
purpose, it may take time and 
energy Thirty-one years have passed 
npce PLR for writers was first pra- 
PJ* e d fn Britain, by my fattier. 
Meanwhile, the simple ethics of the 
Playground are in this case correct; if 
want a folly, ask for one on your 
<wn account and don’t bully a 
^®®ker child into yielding you a lick 

BRIGID BROPHY. 
Lonfcn 3 SW5. ° W Brompton Road ' 

Emily Dickinson 


these scattered phrases, it seems that 
Rosenthal is more interested in 
assimilating Dickinson to some view 
of modernity than in looking for any 
order or orderings peculiar to these 
fascicles and sets: indeed, she be- 
comes "along with Whitman but un- 
beknown to either, his fellow-inven- 
tor of the modern lyrical sequence”. 

Certainly an attentive reading of 
the poems in this order will reveal 
significant groupings that had been 
lost with the breaking-up of the fasci- 
cles, but without exception these 
seem to me most readily intelligible 
as manifesting haphazardly Dickin- 
son’s immediate preoccupations (F33 
is a good example). That no doubt 
makes them "organic" enough; and 
the "larger structure" that Rosenthal 
senses is, I suppose, the development 
of a remarkable talent over nearly 
two decades. 

All this seems worth saying be- 
cause views like Professor Rosen- 
thal’s partly underlie the decision to 
publish the "manuscript books” 
alone, and such views threaten to 
pose an obstacle to understanding 
even greater than the long-running 
brouhaha about accidentals. In my 
view, what is most needed now is not 
"a reader's edition of the fascicles 
alone", but a reader's edition of the 
complete poems, making fall use of 
Franklin's redaction, by an editor 
prepared to collate and to make 
rational decisions about punctuation, 
capitalization and, indeed, lineation. 

EVAN JONES. 

English Department, University of 
Melbourne, Melbourne, Australia. 

Hellenistic Poetry 

Sir, - Charles Segal (Letters, April 
23) accuses me of "misleading in- 
accuracies" in my review of his 
Poetry and Myth in Ancient Pastoral 
(April 2). He protests against my 
saying that too little attention is paid 
in it to Callimachus and the rest of 
Hellenistic poetry; his index, he 
claims, “lists seventeen references” 
to Callimachus, and more than thirty 
to other Hellenistic poets. 

In fact Segal’s index refers us to 
fourteen allusions to Callimachus in 
his 348 pages. Nine of them are to 
the opening of the Aetla; only three 
other passages of his poetry are men- 
tioned. In a large book on Hellenis- 
tic poetry I found that surprising. 

References to other poets tend to 
a similar thinness. The reader who 
actually looks up those index entries' 


ment, you can try Ms Didion’s man- 
oeuvre, and dart diagonally across 
the second, third ana fourth lanes 
farther to the left - first making sure , 
the California Highway Patrol isn’t ' 
there to give you a ticket; it rightly 
frowns on rapid, dangerous ana un - 1 
necessary lane-changing. 

The passage, Banham says, pro- i 
vides “the first truly effective literary I 
metaphor constructed out of the Los 
Angeles townscape”. Effective only 
on those unfamiliar with the terrain. ' 
For exhilaration derived from nerve- 
racking required lane-changing, give 
me a good old-fashioned English 
roundabout any day. 

DONALD GREENE. 

English Department, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 
California 90007. 


Gene Stratton- 
Porter 

Sir, -- I share Holly Eley’s affec- 
tion for Gene Stratton-Porter's Girl 
of the Ltmberlost, mentioned in her 
review (March 26) of Mildred D. 
Taylor’s fine Let the Circle Be Un- 
broken. Some misstatements in the 
review about Stratton-Porter and her 
books deserve correcting, though, j 

Gene Stratton-Porter (with a 
hyphen) set her (not "his”) Umber- 
lost novels in northern Indiana (not 
the "deep South”) in the first fifteen 
years or so of this century (not “dur- 
ing the Depression”). The best of 
them all, Laddie , a fictionalized 
account of her own childhood, takes 
place in the 1870s. 

Many episodes centre around 
spunky kids; and. as a child In the 


By Humphrey Carpenter 

MARY PRIOR: “ 

Fisher Row 

Fishermen. Bargemen, and Canal 
Boatmen in Oxford, 1500-1900 
406pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £22.50. 

0 19 822649 7 

Hopkins, who dismissed Oxford's 
outer streets as “a base and brickish 
skirt”, really ought to have taken a 
second look. Just at the time he was 
writing, a waterside lane that lies on 


copiously and seriously 
®*ms the most natural thing in the 
the simplest explana- 
ion of the fascicles that she began to 
^ together C 1858. There are a 
JWe of difficulties In this simple 
Picture, but qot of a kind to warrant 

Snnini'n ^nthal (March 2ffl in 
dumping for 'the probable import- 
«tccrof the fascicles as artistic con- 
tnicts, rather than as mere devices 
orderliness”. Indeed, 
•^e^dlfflculties (the appearance in 
L*, v ■* P°cm wo know to have 

i \ 8 ye« or two earlier. 

s5eo£> pUc ? t10 ? of s ® v fnteen poemsj 
n( Jf es *° nJ y that Dickinson’s orderfi- 

Deri.!»n V6I Y thorough (not 

PWiaps sufficiently “desperate”). We 

Scidw? S w V h , al thc order ot t ^ ,e 

We an ?' Hfach the closest 
inri«J2 ® ot £°. a chronological order- 
e4r^ftt pro ^. abl y aB cl<wo ( as we wjll 


(certainly the book is excellently in- 
dexed) will understand, I think, why 
I said that the pastoral poems are 
impoverished by being treated too 
much as separate entities, wifh too 
tittle specific reference to the large 
body of Hellenistic poetry outside 
them. 

JASPER GRIFFIN. 

Bailiol College, Oxford. . 

Los Angeles 
Freeways 

Sir, - Reyner Baoham, in his re- 


Sir, - Reyner Baoham, in his re- 
view of David BrOdsly’s L. A. Free- 
way (April 23), gives us Joan Didi- 
on's “most quoted passage’’ about 
a point in' the 7 Los Angeles rreeway 
system "where successful 1 passage 
from the Hollywood onto the Harbor 
required a diagohal'move across four 
lanes of traffic*’,- leaving her heroine 
"exhilarated"- After reading this, I 

S ot into iny car and, as I have been 
olng for the last fifteen .years, drove 
from my home to my office, taking 
first tbe Hollywood Freeway ana 
then the Harbor. As always, the 
transition required no lane change 
whatever, r stayed j n (he jane I 
found , myself in after entering the 
and eventually -was auto- : 


1950s, I liked my grandmother to 
read those chapters aloud to me. But 
I would hesitate to count these books 
among the "classics of American 
children’s literature* 1 . These best- 
sellers were aimed at, and found, an 
audience of youths and adults. James 
D. Hart, in The Popular Book: A 
History of American Literary Taste 
(University of California Press, 1950, 
recently reissued in paperback), gives 
a good account of the reasons for the 
books' tremendous sales during and 
after World War I. 

KAREN REEDS. 

University of California Press, 
2223 Fulton Street, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia 94720. 

King’s College 
Library, 
Cambridge 

Sir, - Internal alterations will be 
made to King's College Library this 
summer and autumn, In order to 
improve facilities for readers of the 
Research Collections. As a result we 
sfaall have . temporarily to close the 
Library to scholars wishing to consult 
medieval, or modem manuscripts or 
certain olasses of. printed books. We 

regret very much any inconvenience 
that this may cause. The closure will 
begin on July 1, 1982. and it is 
hoped that we shall be able to 
.reopen on December 6 , 1982. 

This closure will be in addition to 
our annual closure during the under- 
graduate examination period, which 
mil run this year from May 3 to June 

11. / y . • ; . • • 

Readers wishing to consult the 
Collections outside the dosed 
periods are, of course, always wel- 


an arm of the Thames by Hythe 
Bridge, between the colleges and the 
railway station, was passing through 
the third and final phase ora colour- 
ful existence that stretched back at 
least to the sixteenth century, Fisher 
Row in the 1870s was, the home of 
the city’s canal boatmen. A century 
earlier, the Thames bargemen who 
took their odd flatbottomed craft up 
past Hopkins’s Binsey poplars to the 
Upper River and Lechladc (a district 
so remote that they used to call it 
“the West Country'*) hod made their 
homes in the Row, And before their 
time, Fisher Row had indeed been 
"Fish Row”, as it has often been 
called by its inhabitants; for it 
housed tbe fishermen who got a liv- 
ing, meagre enough at times, by pro- 
viding fresh-water catches from 
Thames and Cherwell fbr the tables 
of the university during compulsory 
fast days. The fishermen, in fact, 
were dependent on the university, 
and vice versa; indeed, between the 
sixteenth and the eighteenth centur- 
ies, the number of apprentices taken 
on by the fishermen rose and fell in 
almost exact ratio to the number of 
students at the colleges. 

This is just one of many such eye- 
opening facts unearthed by Mary 
Prior in. her work of "micro-history” 


herself is the ilist to admit that she 
has not entirely pulled that wall 
down. This of course is frustrating: 
in the course of the 350 pages of text 
of Fisher Row we learn so much and 
yet so little. It is rather like finding a 
photograph album of one's ancestors 
that Tacks captions. Through Dr 
Prior's pages parade a succession of 
Bossoms, Beesleys, Tawneys, Wode- 
sons, Beauchamps and all the other 
families who lived in the Row for 
generation afier generation; but 
though we hear of their births, mor- 
riages, deaths and wills, there are 
few moments at which we can really 
enter into their lives. It must also be 
said that there is, or seems to be, a 
degree of repetition in the book; or 
perfiaps it is merely that the material 
inevitably has the appearance of re- 
petition, sd much did the some things 
happen to the same famines again 
and _ again down the generations. 
Against tins. Dr Prior writes with a 
vigour and wit that carries her read- 
ers over almost every longueur. 

The book will be valuable in 
several fields. Students of the history 
of river usage - an under-studied 
subject which throws a remarkable 
amount of light on economic and 
social conditions - will be grateful to 
Dr Prior for her detailed record of 
the disputes between the Castle Mill 
and Osney Mill, both of which were 
near the Row and affected its for- 
tunes. The Castle Mill was the 


I opening facts unearthed by Mary 
Prior in her work of "micro-history” 
In a quiet; way., the book reVolu-- 
tlonfces historical studies of Oxford 
both dty arid university, and the 
relations between- them. Dr Prior 
tells us she began It almost by acd- 
dont;. setting out to study the history 
of canal-boat decorative painting, she 
found herself drawn info the myster- 
ies of those waterside communities 
which many towns once possessed, 
and which had one. foot in urban ana 
the other in river life. By a stroke of 
fortune, one of the best-documented 
of such communities was virtually. on 
her own doorstep, Its history befog 
traceable not just through parish re- 
cords and Jackson’s Oxford Journal 
but also discernible in the margins of - 
monastic anti university chronicles, 
and in not a small number of literary 
works. 

Fisher Row certainly has Its liter- 
ary associations. Robert Burton was 
once the vicar of the parish in which 
it stands, St Thomas's, and in this 
century Evelyn Waugh drank in the 
Nag’s Head, the former boatmen’s 
pub which stands ' in the middle of 
the Row. (For most of its history 
there were at least three pubs there, 
even though you can walk down it in . 
fewer than three minutes; and there 
Is also a brewery at one end, for 






: t-t' ; i ■ 


hands of Christ Church. The dispute . ■ ;• 

(which involved the erection of 
weirs, the digging of semi-illicit chan- ;■ 1 V 

nels, and all the other forms of in- ! 1 1 • 
terference that couLd be found up •' 

and down the Thames long before .7 - V 

Domesday) was therefore a prime ; ' V. j •/ 

example of Town versus Gown. ! !•! j ’ 

Historians of the university will value ^ ' i , « 

this, and will prize the information 
that the Vice-Chancellor's men could > - •' 

seize fish from wholesalers if they ' \ 

thought it. too highly priced. (North : if 
Oxford must rtgret the - passing :qf. : * 1 . • fifijjfc 1 j 
those days.) Tbri bbok is also a ■ irnr : s 
minor classic of sodal Wstoiy, espec- ' ?4 - i .1 » >'■ 
tally the history of the family, Such ; ,4 .(< 

occupational communities as Fisher t', 

Row were, of course, characteristic 
of pre-industrial Britain and it is iUu- }.« • I 

mlnating to discover that, within i 1 

them, tne extended family seems, to i;' »•.« 

have been the rule. Fisher Row was, 
as Prior observe*, "a sort of large : 

household under many adjacent roof- , : • j 
trees”. A r •-.< 

. • • . | * ? • I 1 ; •; 

Fisher Row is, moreover, a case- ! !v A -A i 
study fo mobility and stability.' West ^ ^ : • 

Oxford, had, then as now, a con- "** ; i i 

siderable vagrant population, origi- ; * j v- 

naliy attracted to Oxford by monastic , . f. 

hospitality and then by student- ' 1 
generosity; but while tbe beggars and J v 

"travelling women” came and went. 
the fishermen, bargemen and canal ; [ J 
boatmen stayed in the Row, mostly - 1 >^v-v • 
marrying into each other’s 'families, ' 1 

and even keeping their distance from 
the town's other Hvaterside commun- 
ity at Folly Bridge, which housed the 
rathfer grander bargemen who look 
their craft down the loWer reaches, 
to London. " ; 

'The Row might have .lost its 
Identity at the end. of the eighteenth 

1 rprihiru . ff. Jfr UaJ'i " 






’ • P.J., CROFT. 1 

M. A. HALLS.. 

..King’s College, Cambridge, ' : 



for ffom the Tawney house, owned h ; 
pair pL virginals, which as 'Dr Prior 
observes "suggests sofoething .of the, 
varied world jn whJph he lived". 

‘‘A w^ll of sflence dS vides pa from: 
foe world; of ordinary ’men and : 
wpmeq before \abotit 1820”j Dr Prior 
observes early, In the .Book,' End she! : 
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By Roger Owen 

ANDH& BRfNKi 
A Chain or Voices 
525pp. Faber. £7.95. 

0 5 m IIB74 7 

Andtd Brink is an Afrikaner and a 
dissident, a man passionately 
opposed to the apartheid system; n 
courageous and honourable combina- 
tion which is still sufficiently unusual 
to arouse excitement and, in some 
cases, to unhinge judgment. He has 
suggested (in an article in Index on 
Censorship ) that writers in open 
societies, where anything goes, arc 
templed to "gimmickry", “self-indul- 
gence'’ and "striving after effect’'. A 
Chain of Voices, Mr Brink's very 
ambitious work in what might be 
called the tragical, historical, allegor- 
ical mode, demonstrates some other 
truths. First, that those temptations 
are universal. Second, that an in- 
vigorating climate of repression does 
not, of itself, provide immunity to 
(hems. 

The novol is set on a Boer farm in 


cut' in the manner of certain porten- a characteristic episode is one in- "si 

lous radio features. Thut famous volving a stallion. This beast appears „ . , . - , 

South African landscape is yet again early but by then we have read BY Adam MarS-JOnCS 

Impregnated with significance: there enough to suspect that it will carry a ■■ ■■ =-. 

o much local colour and a torrent of weight somewhat heavier than is 

historical exotica. There is little usual even for literary stallions. And 

sense, though, of the otherness of so it does. The horse is a present 

the past. Some of the musings of from old Piet to one of his sons. But and Other Stories 

these simple Boers are couched in who is to break it in? Unsurprisingly, 

the langunge of magazine psychology the two white boys fail, and it is 

- they are to be found “compensating ' Galant’s turn. He, we know, has an 

_“!? intuitive affinity with animals (a no- 


BERNARD MAC LAVERTYs 
A Time to Dance 


l?4pp. Jonathan Cape. 
0 224 02018 8 


£6.50. 


or wondering whether they can 

adapt or trying to prove things to |j on y^th some not obviously liberal 
themselves . The monologues tend to resonances, this) and so succeeds, 
conclude on reverberating^ “symbo- His reflections follow. The horse he 
He lines, for example: jackals thinks .. is a creature i 

will be howling again tonight ,j j *- 


mi . mu,-. How can i. allow 

heal reference, it conveys a bogus 
repose which has nothing in common 
with these lively and varied stories. 


Bernard Mac Laverty came to notice 
with the novel Lamb, but his fint 
book was a volume of short stories, 
and this second collection shows few 


The characters are plainly in- 
tended as archetypes. There is 
Galant, the slave who leads the ris- 
ing, who is Humankind itself. 
“Gulant has many fathers. No one is 
his father and everybody is . . 
There is Ma Rose, ancient crone. 
Chorus, and repository of old Afri- 
ca's secret wisdom (“My body is 
deep 1 '}. There is the baas, archetypi- 
cnlly named Van der Mcrwe. He is a 
guilt-ridden Calvinist bound in a 
"love-bate relationship” with Galant, 
erstwhile' friend of his childhood. 
The voices face strong competition 


the Cape Colony during the pre-Trek from the bustling noises made by the 
1820s. The British now rule from author ns he strains to point up the 
Cape Town and a wind of change is contemporary significances or his 
blowing. Among the up-country tale, 

«w rC ei ' s ' n u? . re5cntn,e,,t| The novel reveals some intractable 
^ f J® Br,n 8 [umoure features of Afrikaans culture: fierce 

"total categories; n hectic interest in 
small-scale revolt lakes place, with black sexuality; a strong sense of 

™ SaP* de * tia V and »"«■*«»■ ™ 0“ Testa- 

ifltitJ ^Rn^hl ment t0 ° e * ereises * baleful influ- 

tality. But the tire , the main part «*nce an o nmcf itulp which ant>c 

dud« ■■r««' rem b r, d i" 8 ' y fii^cTSStTfi? sonori typin’ 

dudes, the fire remains. deed the a jj e « or y n se |f seems to be 

The "voices" of the title arc those provided by tne author as a kind of 
of characters who themselves carry Word, inviting exegesis and intended 
the narrative and its cargo of tries- to give guidance to the South Afri- 
sages. These monologues are “inter- cans in tnelr present trials. 


to be "broken in so shamefully?" 
And finally, “It is os if something 
had died inside me". The episode is 
over, but lest its drift is lost on us we 
gel, a few pages later, some assis- 
tance in the form of a comment on 
Gaiant's character from an old slave. 
"There’s no remedy for Gaiant's 
sort", he ponders, “they belong to a 
breed of horse that refuses to be 
broken.” 

The reader is being sjamboked - 
and by what? By an image without 
substance, and which, followed 
•through, misleads - diminishing what 
it intends to enlarge. ‘Tf a writer", 
says Brink in his index piece, “is 
really serious about his trade, he 
probes and examines even politics in 
such a way that it becomes valid as 
aesthetic experience". How much 
"probing", one asks, has gone into 
this equation of human freedom with 
galloping stallions? 

Much praise has been bestowed on 
the author. The indignities to non- 
whites which he catalogues are of 
course real, as is the vidousness of 
the system he condemns. So too were 
the brutalities portrayed, say, in the 
television serial Roots, which in 
atmosphere and quality (its crafts- 


The book, admittedly, takes a lit- 
tle time to get under way. If you call 
a story about blocked affection and 
mutual misunderstanding "Father 
and Son”, and set it in a strife-tom 
Ireland, you are issuing an open in- 
vitation to clichd; the resulting tale is 
likely to be inferior in alt respects to 
the original notebook-entry "Father 
and son. Blocked affection, mutual 
misunderstanding. Strife-torn Ire- 
land." 

But with the first sentence of the 
second story, "A Time to Dance" 
things take a turn for the better; 
"Nelson, with a patch over one eye, 
stood looking idly into Mothercare's 
window”. Already in the absurd ten- 
sion between the proper nouns there 
is more literary excitement than in 
ail six worthy pages of "Father and 
Son". 

Mothercare is only Mothercare, 
but Nelson turns out to be the name 
of a schoolboy playing truant; his 
mother had called him Nelson be- 
cause, she said, she thought that his 
father had been a seamring man. 


manshjp was superior) is similar to This explanation of Nelson's naming 
this. Tne book at times is inevitably provides the seed of the whole story, 
moving. But only a vague sense of which reveals how Mrs Skelly comes 
the awesomeness of the subject-mat- ‘ nt ° su ch casual contact with seafar- 
tet, - and a comfortable feeling of- tag. Mk, usqally of a rank, rather 
political agreement could conceal f° wer *han admiral. 

, reject. "SuMr "aristocrats t *nose * 'their JE°f? !F 1,dc S s ? ml : * ,ari " e Th « book contain, little lhal Is 

By Nicholas Shakespeare cediii™ vra*. *£?. SJRi 


A touch of the exotic 

digested the systems it purports to 


NORMAN LEWISt 
Cuban Passage ■ • 
250pp. Collins. £7.50, 
0 00 222620-0 


Jn hjs travel books and novels, N.orr, 
man Lewis- bus. thrived on old -civil* 
Ization being put to the sword. From 
Cambodia to Columbia,, the cut find 


bands crash into the triumphal march' 
from Alda and zombie charms fill the 
counters of Woolworths, Yet ‘‘at one 
level this is a very African scene"; 
The ; characters are snared by the 
Imagery of hunting, fishing - and 
vooaao. Stilton's mesmerizing power 
comes from a silver medal round his 
neck, etched with the head of a slave 
ancestress. When he spins it, his Vic- 
tims feel, giddy and' tell. the truth in. 


writing; a certain wooHenness of 
style. It seems to me that these faults 
are not to be dismissed as trivialities 
- they throw aoirie doubt on the 


mature adjustment, ahd • there is 
senescent defeat. But luckily the 
short story as a form thrives on 

. . — - ---- transformations of the familiar; only 

author s sense of what is really the . minor miracles of phrasing and point 
case In the South African expenence. of view are called for, and one sue- 


In the salo.n 


thrust of ciril wnr anTwlSnial buT fiS’SftJS&St' 

mak? him. In V.^S. Pritchetts eye?, j„mp S o Ut everywhere^ The magls-' By Anne Dlich&le 


"one of the very few capable experts 
in the novel of the exotic and revolu- 
tionary setting". Unfortunately, the 
setting is most often the thing, and 
in it, Lewis's characters tend to drain 
of .colour-. 

Cuban Passage is set In 1 959, a 


trate who condemns Dick and the 
warder who tries to seduce him are 
described in her terms. The trouble 
is that the author tends to make 
effigies of all his characters. Granted 
that British diplomats are sitting 
, , _ ducks for the novelist, It is .hard to 

time when the author was reporting credit embassy officials ; with a wil- 
Cnslros. chances. of success for The Jiiigness to swap Dick’s release for a 
Sunday Times , The, novel attempts to. UK visa on the passport of a mnn 


match (he growth of a teenage boy 
with Cuba's own turbulent coming of 
age. Dick Frazer is a gauche fifteen- 
year-old with a history of dyslexia 
and juvenile delinquency. When his 
mother takes a Latin lover, lie takes 
exception to him. Juan Stilsbn.'is a 
powerful ex-hypnotlsi 

reeks c' ‘ * J 

and his 
a shark 
Having 


who controls ' the world trade in 
narcotics, Mrs Frazer. **n Guardian 
reader- Interested in Third World 
problems", remains untouched by 
her Jover's demise: “Her long ordeal 
had left no trace whatever on her 
face”. Hey son is equally static. From 


daclously platonic. True love finally 
manifests itself in his trainee appren- 
tice, who has cropped Jbair like fur, 
and very big very round spectacles 
and a small illegitimate son, ail Im- 
peccably fashionable attributes these 
days; and sure enough, she has al- 
ways reminded Gavin of a choir-boy. 

The writing, from someone who 

■■■? ~ ■ = * ■ i has always had an elegant 'way with a ' 

How the Modest Hairdresser is De- comma, seems often strangely brutal-, 
flowered by a Millionaire, becomes *^1 no doubt to exorcise the shade 
Involved with a Member of a Super- of Elizabeth Bowen, under whose 
ior Class, and Finally Learns that Influence this author probably first 
Love was AJ1 the Time to be Found embarked^ On the first page, for 


ELIZABETH JANE HOWARDi 
Getting it Right . 

264pp. Hamlsh Hamilton. £7.95, 
0 241 10805 5 , - . • 


In the Cubicle at Work , , . Some 
rather maudlin modern Moll Flan- 
ders? The newest packaged product, 


Instance, Gavin, as the hairdresser is 
called, is “combing but Lady Black- 

, water, who hqd remarkably little hair 

from the conveyor-belt? . Alas, Jhn colour* but hot the consistency, 
outline, of Elizabeth Jane of steel wool" and "folding the sur- 
face hair over the puffed sub-strata - 
erging the tufts into three main, 
agonal sweeps; Lady Blackwater 
evolved from looking like 


. „ t _ a very old, 

rot's waterfront , 6y an embryonic re- . u ^ v' towards up-to-dateness, from negro child, to someone amusingly 

• • ■- WL-. In his fray els through Cambodia which she should feel herself honours surprised . In bed lit an, eighteenth 


durini a bir hdnv deer ^ a ! ^oUntedlri that excel- ably absolved. ' 
ok by crook bm lS 1 > nt pk | A Dr^on Appartni, Nor- g er timid virgin « 


bel cqlled Jerry, Dick determines to 

kill Slilson ( du r ’ 

hum. By hook 
by liibk, he 
. man.' Then ; 
justice. As thn 
city and armoured 
men on 
roaches 
mhts 
dom 
in q 
climax: 

Normnn 

* ter as ho it -t — ^ u , wvu . U bi 

the briny wharves and sombtt. court- horrfos^xuai guest, a.ndtheh was ; half Ing wreck of a 
.room to. the outlying oanc-fleids; He strangled- b*. nlm unlli plbk beat the i:— railed v Minerva;' 
succeeds in cntching, withail its col- mahoyer (he Ije'ad with fils box.' 1 'As fashioned Howard 


centuiy print, an^ then - and this is 
hairdresser is what Lady Blackwater. paid for - to 
improbably aged thirty- ?° mo diahngulshed old dyke -i a Fel- 
acne ' and bolls, of the Royal; Society famous 
New Barnet with for *° me esoteric seryice to the Arts ; 

riWnrHs Of SdEnCfil" 


V 



ine 1 set-plpcea 4- a. gria y; lunch; for 
nStahre,; irith . ^ncbvR's parents, . 
caught in a glacial stratum of wealth In . 


: succeetis in catcning, win :an n» cpi* man over ine neaawin ms dox.'"As fashioned- Howard touch - who Wevbridrfp^ j; ,u ' 


■ ' y.-l dr -] e r.l'-", ' ; \ j .> .V 
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cessful device is enough to ensure 
the quality of a story. 

So “My Dear Palestrina" suddenly 
becomes an excellent piece 0 f WOf { 

e?fecT- rtUe ° f 8 Sin8le unders,al «S 
“I practised it - 

^ 8,1 week end", he said. 

Oh Danny”, Miss Schwart 2 let a 
gasp out of her. 
n Say that again.” 

"I prac- 
tised it all week end." 

The typographical hiccup beauti- 
fully enacts the change taking place 
in Danny, a change which isn't rec- 
ognized until is is named by someone 
else: “Danny, your voice i« 

breaking". 

This is the turning-point in Dan- 
ny's development; he forfeits the in- 
nocent rapport he has had with Miss 
Schwartz his piano teacher, and must 
eventually return to the narrow con- 
fines of his family. But his progress 
depends for its poignancy on the 
vividness of individual phrases. 

The stories are set in Ireland or in 
Scotland (respectively the countries 
of Mr Mac Laverty’s origin and adop- 
tion), and the statutory dialects fig- 
ure largely in the dialogue: "you’re 
mad in the skull" a character may 
say, or "that puts the heart sideways 
in me". But more evident. in the 
narrative voice is an educated Irish 
tradition of inventive plainness (rep- 
resented for Instance by Stephen De- 
dalus’s saying "rundish” for "fun- 
nel"), which often extends the usage 
of a common word, playing with the 
parts of speech without any sacrifice 
of clarity; so an old man ‘'Knuckles'' 
the corners of his eyes clean in the 
morning ("No Joke"), and a cushion 
smells “of cloth and human” to the 
boy who kneels against it for. hb 
prayers (“The Beginnings of a Sin”). 
These little alertnesses of language 
make alt the difference to tne 
volume, and the general excellence, 
of the writing draws attention away 
from the occasional lapse (the 
thumping last sentence of "The. Daily 
Woman") and the occasion intrmiw 
symbol (the squirming eponyms d 

A Time to Dance is a more, than 
promising collection by a writer with 
a real affinity for the short story 
form. He has yet to write a story 
that cries out for instant inclusion in 
anthologies or committal to memory; 
but he Ts well on the way. 


honoured comic stock, but sound 
stock, observed here with what may 
well be oidrfashioqed bourgeois real- 
ism but which still makes, one laugh. 

Laughter, then, happily. Is not yet 
something Miss Howard has re- 
nounced. The portraits of all the 
women are also painted with, h rail, 
and confident brush, very humanely: 
they all seem very' likeable and in- 
telligent women. (There are 
some very small, flawlessly enamellw 
minatures of the trainee's littje boy.) 
The trouble is that the interestmi 
women are only interpolated among au 
Gavin’s' self-communing*, which are 
wan and uninteresting. The nch seuu* 
cer, d particularly kino, clever, lonely i , 
largo lady, is dimissed after fulnlllnS 
her function; Minerva is Jettisoned «. 
impossible. Which she is, but alto 
spending so fnuch time on her it seems 
a waste; the trainee only comes row 
. focus at the very end . Most of the ume» , 
We are stuck with Gavin, and too own 
with loyally dull details about obcb- 
combing and back-biting in the die*'/;. 

■ salon.y 

The choice of this as a setting ngy 
itself suggest ft rather desperate east* : • 
ing about for a known 'ground^* 
sadder error seefris to bq the- author s ; ■ 
supposing, for whatever reason* 
her own, that she should abjure '** 
particular gifts: a steady gaze, at > , 

teresting and delicately complWJ^ 
human relationships, a prowtnm » .. 
its best had the texture and sheed ° . 
some luxurious fabric. ^ er „uW i 
even, these seem to 
self-indulgent, frivolous; .gifa, novja 
days, . and ones a seripus.ni JJter 
must eschew. But how- touch . 
it = would be . to admit to obsolescent 
opulence, and allow other peop‘ e . 
pare it; •; • : !y. m ■ 


Independence and accommodation 


By J. R. Pole 


RICHARD R. JOHNSON: 

Adjustment to Empire 

Thi New England Colonics 1675- 

1715 

47i(pp. Leicester University Press, 
»W 12UK I 

When Edward Randolph landed in 
Boston in 1676 hearing a commi&Mon 
from the king, he lost no time in 
summoning the colohial council. Be- 
fore reading aloud the royal pro- 
fanation he properly removed his 
hai. in this gesture he was followed 
hv three members of the council: but 
ihe governor with four other mem- 
bers remained covered. This incident 
- which must be one of very few not 
mentioned in Richard Johnson's 
account of the relationship of New 
England to the English nation in this 
decisive period - exemplifies two 
principal themes. One is the quusi- 
autunomy asserted by the leaders of 
Massudiusctts on almost every public 
nccusinn: the other is the incipient 
split between those who were pre- 
pared symbolically to deny the king's 
presence and those who. For reasons 
of religious dissent or mercantile in- 
terest. were willing to accommodate. 

if (he English government had 
been in the nnbit of thinkinu more 
consistently about colonial aifuirs it 
might have seen possible advantages 
in this division. But in face of many 
provocations it moved onlv with slow 
dial inconsistent steps. Dr Johnson 
disagrees with those who have seen 
the Inter .Stuarts elaborating u long- 
planned grand design to make- the 
Empire conform to their plans for 
absolutism at home. The sources of 
the Dominion of New England are to 
be found not in Ihe 1670s but in 
renewed Stuart confidence nfter the 
failure pf exclusion, it ,wus the in- 
of Massachusetts that 
wouehi on the final destruction of 
the charter. . 

On the whole Johnson plays down 
the sectarian divisions within Mas- 
sachusetts until reaching the rising 
“gainst Sir Edmund Andros, when 
Jney suddenly acquire n significance 
wr which \ye dre not fully prepured. 
Jr ven . roc hated Dominion hud in- 
liueniial friends within the colony. 
Moreover the Dominion's structure 
wye the governor certain tactical 
“wantages; Rhode Islanders on his 
rojracil had no affection for the for- 
u r on 8regationalist establishment 
h Massachusetts. Johnson thinks 
!, L? i Andros set out to put all 
_ nfl ! l! c* °n a new basis, he aid not 
> E? ft*®]* t0 effect a redistribu- 
[?!,, ^ andcd property. But he cer- 
ainly caused landowners to • fear for 

• ih? r n se j Ur ty' One of his errors was 
w crude j-fgour with .which he car- 

W* instructiorts. It was not 

biiSn. a l . he law so- much 08 by 

£2!^. u di fi' omac y and misriian- 
united so much of 
"K p^nra against him. Wt; are. left 
^ -2i he ,nferertce lha ' a more 'skilful 
^ cou . ,d have - made the 

J^JJiitlon \york in such a way that it 
S 8 *' survived, the . Glorious 
Si° n i. w ^ h - Would have had 
ES? Sequences for An^o- 
Jgwn history. J. R. Western 
S£ put >t William’s first in- 
ort . .the privy council's 
feaye the Dominion 
lUl* Revolution had no neces- 

toSiS2f flUenCps ^° r America, Its 
jH-quences had . to be extracted 

,,ian e !i?® I A y j ry ooo^sing political 
\|itu b i° nd ?b af ter the accession 
/ .Tnllihib and Mary. . . 

vhv^ 0 -! *i er ? fore proceeds tq . a 
Soiin?Sf e ^’ but im peccBbly clear 

• Iomki „ ( SL« n ? rcaSe Mather's 'pro- 
!;” EKfhi® atl0n8 wilh varioM* Bng- 
" MuenSjr& r 2°* excluding four 

rn 'n(hSj-ff®i- aboul lhe court - He . 
1 <I)M ?S?y 1 hopes- On (he, 'crown 
Then x he' swung to 
:l 9 r °stor^ all charters 
^rvek-. down .sinfte 
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charter was about io proceed. The 
man who had once told Mas- 
sachusetts not to make any conces- 
sion to the crown, and who had 
arrived in England expecting to he 
treated us an emissary of u semi- 
independent state, was now told that 
the colony's consent “wus neither ex- 
pected nor desired". 

Vet he hud gained more than at 
this stage he might have dared to 
hope - and more, probably, than any 
of his countivmen could have got. 
Johnson is right to call this the most 
notable of colonial agencies. Repre- 
sentative government was restored 
with a large measure of home rule. 
Mather saw the vital importance of 
accepting this charter: he was by this 
time a sadder but a very much wiser 
man. 

Elisha Cooke, more an irritant 
than a colleague, never fully 
accepted this necessity. And 
Matner's difficulties once he returned 
to urge the charter of 1691 on his 
countrymen raise the more general 
question of the nature of opposition 
in New England. Connections with 
earlier, political alignments might 
here have been more' closely ex- 


amined; and if they did mu stand up 
to examination then it would he 
arguable that in spite of the subse- 
queni appearance of continuity, the 
Revolution in New Enuland actually 
represented a more nroTuund rupture 
with the past than na> usually been 
thought. 

Johnson notes that in the earlv 
eighteenth century a growing scepti- 
cism towards authority made opposi- 
tion respectable. With the growth of 
new interests and deeper settlements 
he discerns deepening cultural differ- 
ences between coast and hinterland, 
adding to existing political animosi- 
ties between the port towns and the 
back-country. But at some risk of 
contradiction he later denies that the 
differences between "court" and 
“country" in Massachusetts depended 
oil this distinction between coast and 
back-country. Two political cultures 
were emerging, “one local and the 
other provincial, one predominantly 
egalitarian and consensual in its so- 
cial and political beliefs and the 
other placing a greater emphasis 
upon tne need for hierarchy and 
deference to one’s superiors”. 

Ten years after the close of John- 


son's period, no fewer than lliiriy- 
two members of the Massachusetts 
House uf Representatives voted 
against accepting the Explanatory 
Charter that haJ been sent out bv 
the privy council. Since nil Boston's 
four members voted with this minor- 
ity. this remarkable demon stmt ion of 
opposition mentality must have 
emanated front something more than 
back-country hostility or an “egalita- 
rian consensual culture''. There was 
a widespread and. endemic opposition 
mentality which seems periodically to 
have -uffected assembly leadership. 

Rovnl government was the irre- 
ducible structure to which Mas- 
sachusetts politicians hud to conform. 
Johnson observes that govern- 
ment preserved and accentuated a 
division of function in government 
that was becoming obsolete in Eng- 
land. and thus preserved the separa- 
tion of powers. Meanwhile the new 
charier wus becoming encapsulated 
within (lie mythology of the old. This 
mythology assimilated New Eng- 
land's revolt to the larger aims and 
achievements of the Glorious Rev- 
olution, at the cost of leaving 
understandable ambiguities for the 


role of parliament. The colonists'; 
allegiance, as Johnson shrewdly 
observes, was always m English con- 
stitutionalism rather than to ihe 
crown. 

Bui what was English cousritu- 
lioniiltsm. and who was its arbiter. 1 
The question lies largely outside this 
book's scope, though interesting 
traces uf material for an answer can 
be found here. The author s main 
conclusion is that New England's 
"Adjustment to Empire" was a 
generally satisfactory solution to its 
real needs in the eighteenth ccnturv: 
it lusted until new problems and poli- 
cies arose to utter the entire balance 
of the relationship. 

To complete the picture it could 
be pointed out that inis was a largely 
mutual adjustment, into which Brit- 
ain entered to here owp advantage. 
Even more than in (he previous cen- 
tury. the colonics were essential ele- 
ments of the British nation. Neither 
can be properly understood in it! 
historical context without the other. 
To that understanding Dr Johnson's 
comprehensive book makes a stu- 
dious. carefully reasoned and thor- 
oughly intelligible contribution. 


Radicalism and compromise 


By W. R. Brock 

ERIC FONER: 

Politics and Ideology in the Age of 
the Civil War 

250pp. Oxford University Press. 
£1 1.511. 

0 |y 502781 7 

Many scholars must ask themselves 
whether to reprint articles and other 
short pieces in a single volume. Eric 
Foner has. brought together seven 
previously published : pieces, added 
an introduction, and given the collec- 
tion a comprehensive title. The first 
justification is accessibility, for some 
of the articles appeared in journals 
that nre not found outside large lib- 
raries. The second justification, 
quoted from his mentor. Richard 
Hofstndter, Is that such a’ collection 
is “unified by some underlying intel- 
lectual intent ... a set of related 
concerns and methods", The first of 
these concerns is to place politics and 
ideas, once more at the centre of 
historical inquiry. Whether this con- 
cern is reactionary or dynamic de- 
pends upon one’s assessment of what 
so many American historians have 
been doing- during the past decade. 
As Foner explains. 

In place of conventional narratives 
of political and Intellectual de- 
velopment. American historiogra- 
phy now produced an abundance 
■of works in various 'sub-fields of 
social investigation: family history. 


ethnic history, labour history, the 
histories of sexuality, criminality, 
and childhood .... As historians 
intruded into the intimate lives of 
past generations of Americans, 
public events and institutions re- 
ceded into the background. 

A glance through the programme of 
any mgjor American .historical con- 
ference held during the past three 

S ears will confirm this diagnosis. The 
ypqthetical “traditional historian”, 
waking from a twenty-year sleep, 
would find hardly one session dealing 
with the problems to which he had 
devoted his scholarly life. He would 
firid himself in emphatic agreement 
with Foner’s observation that J'fhe 
broadening of historians' obneems 
went hano in hand with a narrowing 
of their vision and the result was 
often -specialized, even trivial, in- 
quiries. American society was div- 
ided and subdivided so completely 
that the ideal of re-creating history 
as a lived experience seemed, more 
remote than ever." 

The new history, has, of course, 
added great depth to historical schol- 
arship. and its insistence that dlites 
were by definition unrepresentative 
is a snlutory warning to anyone who 
tries to understand the small number 
of men who make policies. Yet cata- 
strophe cannot be Understood b y 
reading the annals of minorities; if 
the new social history has brought Bn 
awareness of long-standing con- 
tinuities, it is singularly inept at 
handling discontinuity. This is a 
limitation which must irk a -historian 
such as Foner,' whose instincts and , 
sympathies are all with men and 
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My Father and I and Billy 
. : .-Two Rivers 

■Our favoured wrestlert the Mohawk Indian.. 

We would sit in the local barber-shop - 

•Gould he not afford a decent hair-cut?’ 

■ To watch him suffer the slings .and arrow* . 

. Of a giant Negro who fought dirty. s ' 

• : The Negro's breath-taking crotch-hold and slam r .'i. 

•; Left all of; iis out for * count of ten. • 

. . : The' barber knew - the whole thing was, a sham. 

• ’■ ■ . 1 ■ ! 

, • . Next week- yvduld see Billy back -oli.hfs feet ... ;. 

/ „ For one>f Hi* withering Tomahawk 1 Chop* 1 ...... 

v V’-Tbi a Bengali V craw* . ... 

v-;' .. shakibg HJpi/out : ■'! .-i I'./ 

• Of the Ving and into .the Vrjde-niojutM woiyd 

• - » chart -of .tfea the Boston ^Tea,- Party,, .. . ; - ■ • • 

Paul Muldoon 

‘‘ . - • '.•••.’• • v. • _ •> , i 

'-’v .*5': '• • •' ' 


women who have wanted to change 
the world. 

This is the underlying concern of 
the essays, but there is a further and 
more important development. Radic- 
al ideas wither away unless they can 
widen their appeal, draw in moder- 
ate and even apathetic men. and 
organize for action. This was ihe 
lesson of his path-breaking study of 
the early Republican party. Free 
Soil, Free Labour, and Free Men. 
Once a radical thinker begins this 
transformation he must work in har- 
ness with others whose convictions 
are weak or even hostile to the ma- 
jor theme. This gives contemporaries 
plenty of ammunition, ft»r a reformer 
who seems lo compromise is always: 
the most vulnerable of men. Modern 
American historians have been hIJ 
too ready to pursue this tine of 
denigration. The Abolitionists came 
from a frustrated dllte, and, because 
some hesitated in pressing for un- 
equivocal equality, they were racists 
at heart. Free Soliers included men 
who did riot wapt- blacks In the West 
whether they were slave or free. 
Radical Republicans shared some 
ideas with aggressive capitalist entre- 
preneurs. Reformers of all kinds 
were dlitist, and attempted to impose 
middle-class values upon society. 
Too many' modem American his- 
torians are at ease only when they 
Study failure; for, as soon as they 
confront success, they must also take 
< complexity into account. 

- A critique of this approach is im- 
plicit in all these essays. "Abolition- 
ism and the Labour Movement" 
admits that some abolitionists; not- 
ably Garrison, were very unsym-: 
patnetic to labour ngitationt but this 
does not mean that all abolitionists 
tyere social conservatives; nor does it 
mean that .working, meri . were, 'uit- 
, moved by anti-slavery. ' Wliat it does' 
mein is that -abolitionists cannot be 
separated from their tithes, "jt. will 
not do to defang the 1 abolitionist 1 cru- 
sade:. f( was. Indeed n 1 radical impulse, 
challenging fundamental aspects of 
American, life . But in Its view 
of economic, relations it did speak 
the language . of northern society.” 
Some Free toilers were “racist", put 
the movement as a whole was .a 
significant. step towards the future;! it 
identified the “slave power" as the 
: enemy of poor m eh everywhere . and 
helped; to -formulate .the. ideology of 
free labour:! 4 which , may look 
. middle-class to some modern cotn- 
mentatpra but Wai a not jgnbble slew 
of hurnari. betferinent, .. . . 

.. The fltfempf to [introduce the sys- 
| tern, of Jree labour. in 'the .South after 
(he. wqr necessarily iqeafrt ».prfeachitig 
j to freed slaves .the virtues of. regu- 

a , thrift, hard . te.iqperari.caf 

itipn, observance " of contracts! 
..tad willingness tp/ give ..a 1 fair day'i. 
j.work ifof .fl .(air dny'S- ppy. Iri-sonije , 
casraJtjn^dL.^erapnVwiili dffwlaU 
!<bf theffreedni.a^ “ 


[ slain of the new system of wage 
abour agreed that it was immeasur- 
ably better than slnverv. 

This elves point to Foner's essay 
on Thadaeaus Stevens. In nineteenth- 
ccniury terms Stevens was the most 
consistent of radicals, yet he was also 
keenly aware of the' need to plav 
politics, and. while putting himself 
ahead of opinion, never advanced so 
far that he lost touch with the possi- 
ble. His commitment to lard reform 
- confiscating the land of larger own- 
ers and distributing it to ex-slaves •- 
shocked many contemporaries. Yet 
in the past lie had shown uncanny 
prescience in -.seeing . how, orijatoq- . 
would move lira revahniatiflry sftua- ■ '■ 
tion. There fs ait implication that if.. ; . 
he had not died In J868 he would 
have kept up the radical pressure, 
allowed no easy compromise with the 
old Southern dlite. and brought a 
majority to realize the necessity foT 
land reform. This would. • perhaps. - 
have made the South, a better place. 

.. The Inst essay in the book. “The 
Land League - and Irish- America”, 
sits somewhat awkwardly with the 
others; It is full of intrinsic interest 
and . where the other essays re-work 
familiar material, breaks new - 
around. The connecting theme is (hat 
here, once more, reform movements, 
though apparently quite separate, 
found common cause. Irish land re- 
form and the Knights of Labour had. 
on the surface, nothing In common, 
yet “where Irish -America ns pre- 
dominated, (he Knights merged so- 
cial radicalism and Frish nationalism- 
as effectively ns the Land League 
had done".' This essay may therefore ■ 
be $et beside those on the Abolition- 
ists and Free Soil: Ip all cases men.. . 

• who were dissatisfied. With soejety as 
they found ft. identified .fommoii 
enemies and made common cause, ! - 
A cpllectfqji of essays .necessarily, > 
-.leaves.- large- -gaps. The perceptive . 
essay on the. causes of the Civil. War 
'. brings us to the point ;of secession ih . 

• the Lower South. It. does not tackle .■ 
two further questions', why did the 1 • • 
Upper South secede, and" why did 
. the North fight? A part or the 
answer to the. second question is to 
be found in Free Soil, Free' Labour. : 
and Free Men, but Douglas Denio-i 
crats as well as RcpuBlicans rallied to 
: : the cause ’ of- Union; - Without- this :• ; 
• there: would have been, no -war j.-! 

• merely the allegedly weak but . 
perhaps statesmanli lee' stance pdorileri': • 
,by. Buchanan «if rejfusing td r^cpgbizd' : 

. Southern Independence but-,exercjs- * 

! ihg Fd tie rat authority only, where ! the .: 
people acee p'tcd it. If ; wei ca fc ohtfliir. ■ ! > 
'•■a clear- idea' of . why. io ;humy rer'. ■.* 
;‘sponded . When . Lincoln ' called;; foiV . 


o^i upuiiijpu wnw iiw ugiiuii{}, uQKqm- •’ 

SvPeThapBx Eric ‘ Fdp dri lias lh^ mroWemi :. . 
';-iij niplnd.-: ! .^.bys;' tri. .this, boiik; 

^'ist'tjjat. his djscu^iotv of in idiCTri-' is . 
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ANCIENT GREECE 


The Attic constitution 


By G. L, Huxley 


P. J. RHODES: 

A Cammentnrj on (he ArEstotvlIun 
At /tension Pofiuia 

795pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £45. 

« 19 814004 5 


"Er sprichl zu inis". wrote Wjlamn- 
witz in Arkstoteles und Athrn after 
the publication of the London Papyr- 
us of the Athenian Polity. Many 
.scholars have agreed that Aristotle 
wrote the work, despite the difficul- 
ties of style and content, but P. i. 
Rhodes in the philological introduc- 
tion to this excellent book decides 
against Aristotle, while admitting 
that on the evidence we have Aris- 
totle could have been the author. As 
matters stand, uncertainties concern- 
ing the authorship do not diminish 
the significance of (he text Iw cause, 
as Dr Rhodes robustly declares, “ns 
a historian A . P. is mediocre (though 
by no menus useless to us), hut ns n 
dcscrilier of constitutional practice lie 
is first in the field." 

Questions of composition, struc- 
ture and language arc first discussed. 
Next conics the commentary on the 
historical part of (he work, including 


fragments from the lost beginning, 
finally, we arc given a detailed ex- 
amination of A. /Vs account of the 
complex functioning of the Athenian 
sisit i 2 in his own time. AH historians 
of Athens will need to use this hook, 
and the more they study it the more 
they will admire the consistently 
sound judgement of Dr Rhodes and 
sec how hard he has laboured. A 
discussion of the mythical kings and 
of dark-age Attica is followed by an 
investigation nf the Kylonran con- 
spiracy. The legislation of Drakon 
and the reforms of Solon are soberly 
exunijned with proper attention to 
agrarian distress in Attica. Rhodes 
argues, with evident correctness, that 
the notorious “Constitution of Dra- 
kon" is u later insertion. The sugges- 
tion that the insertion mny have led 
to the loss of a puss age concerning 
Dralcon’s thesmoi is attractive. (How 
this tendentious fiction reached A. P. 
remains obscure: that it sm among 
texts gathered for Theonhrnstos’ 
A'tnnoi is possible.) With good 
reason Rhodes suspects that, the 
nuzzling - and chronologically du- 
bious - association of Themistokles 


with Ephialtcs in A. P. 25.3-4 is also 
an insertion. The analysis of prob- 
lems arising from A. P.'s combina- 
tion of politically opposed accounts 
of the Pentckontnctia is especially 
praiseworthy. Anyone nectiing to 
find his way through the maze of 


documentary problems arising from 
the regime of the Four Hundred and 
its Aftermath will find in Rhodes a 
lynx-eyed guide. At the conclusion of 
tne first part believers in Aristotle's 
uuthurship could wish (hat rather 
more emphasis had been given to the 
historiographical significance of con- 
stitutional transformations Unetabo- 
hi), since such changes are promin- 
ent in the Politics. Rhodes quite cor- 
rectly insists that the philosophical 
content of A. P. is small, but we 
must always remember (hat Aristotle 
was not only a philosopher. 

The constitutional commentary is 
informed by deep knowledge of the 
Attic orators and by precise study of 
inscriptions. Rhodes knows hoiv to 
interpret evidence from excavations 
in the Agora; it is good to see due 
recognition being given to the work 
of Professor Dow and his pupils on 
the operation of the jury-courts. The 
examination of (he rote of flow of 
water-clocks is typical of the com- 
mentator's punctual concern with 
detail. According to A. P. 41.2 the 
power of the demos continued to 
mcrensc during the interval between 
the democratic restoration in 403 and 
the time of writing. Rhodes however 
has cogently pointed out that institu- 
tional changes in the fourth century 
such ns the granting of power to the 
controllers of the Iheoric fund did 
not moke the state more democratic. 


No room for heroics 


though there was a gain in efficiency. 
Philosophical concerns may h^ve 
affected historical interpretation 
here, as they have in 13.4 where the 
coastal jtoj/j is linked to a “moderate 
polity”. 

A selection of particular comments 
on this tautly learned book follows. 
P73: the dates assigned to the 
mythical kings Kekrops II and Pan- 
dion II do not come from Erato- 
sthenes; they are Kastor's as worked 
out by E. Schwartz. We do not know 
that Eratosthenes assigned a date to 
any event earlier than the Fall of 
Troy. P179: Rhodes sees that Solon's 
calling himself a boundary-post 
( horos ) is awkward in 12,5: dia he 
not stand upright (orthos) in the 
space between the factions? P254: 
Ridings of unequal sizes were 

S ed to produce Tribes of almost 
sizes; so there is little or no 
room for sortition in Kleisthenes’ 
cadastre. Emend therefore in 21.4 
the suspect eklfrdse to epigrtise: thus 
he filled each Tribe to Us comple- 
ment of three Ridings - one each 
from City, Coast and Midland. Poli- 
tical thinkers worried by the decay of 
provincial Britain should remember 
Kleisthenes: the introduction of multi- 
regional constituencies and ostracism 
would be a useful move towards 
breaking the debilitating grip of Lon- 
don and the Oxbridge oligarchy on 
the country. P269: since prdton is an 


easy corruption of pa au fa iw 
kration, Androtion (324 Rtt * 
simply have said that the |L*! 
ostracism had been introduced **? 
her than the ostracism of 
“chos son of Charmos; thus aZ 
ion and A, P. would agree tft 
,aw ' v “ s n enacted earlier than 
bc P3°8: since , he politel^S 
o Htppodamos by Avistotie } n B 
tics 2.8 is theoretical, it j$ not ceS 
that he introduced at MiletafJS 
support for sons of citizens who rfr? 

in war. P519: Rhodes thinks th« & 


an advantage over others; a day da 
a long time in Attic politics P56i- 
since space and letters suit apagtg* 
m 48.4 the meaning may be tK M 
times of arrest examiners of offichk 
must sit bv the statues of the triM 
heroes. P650: the Polemarch's sacri- 
fice to Enyahos looks ancient; add to 
the Knossian evidence the Arm 
cult of Enyalios ( L. H. Jeffery. Life) 
Scripts 156). The few cross-refer- 
ences to “p.ooo" are dtorajetiM 
There are not many misprints - nor 
should there be nt more than a shill, 
ing a page. Dr Rhodes's skilled ex- 
amination of fragments from lost 
parts of A. P. shows how useful a 
new edition, with a competent com- 
mentary. of .the fragments of ibe 
other Aristotelian Polities would be. 


By R. A. Tomlinson 

AUDREV GRIFFIN: 

Slkyon 

171pp, with 17 black-and-white illus- 
trations. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £15. 

0 19 814718 X 

. The modern traveller,, wishing alotig 
the new motorway from Corinth to 
Patras, will need less than ten min- 
utes to pass through the territory of 
ancient Slkyon. in - all probability 
noticing neither where it begins nor 
where it ends. What will Impress him 
are the superb views across the Gulf 
of Corinth, to the promontory of 
Perachora. Hellkon and the moun- 
tains of Boiotift beyond -. paradoxi- 
cally. a view which -does not appear 
to have Impressed the' ancient Sfeyon- 
lans, for .although their gymnasium 
is sited to take full benefit Df it. the 
colonnades and walls shut if off com- 
pletely. • 

1 Slkyon was not one of the more 
Important qndetil Greek city-states. 
Never a'supdr : power^ like Athens a? 
Sparta, not even comfortably In th? 
second rank like Corinth, it plays a 
negligible role in the records of 
Gr?ex history. Audrey Griffin makes 
what she can of it, but It . doesn't 
amount to much, and qven thin little 


Is full of uncertainties. More signifi- 
cant wcre- lhe , meal artists Slkyon 
produced, sculptors in bronze arid 

nalit(a»r kut r AdAn Ln u f L ^ 2 ■ 


palnieis. but 'even here their work is 
. lost.. The enormous reputation 
achieved by the Slkyonian sculptor 
Lyslppos in his long life and prolific 
output - supposedly nearly two 
thousand statues - can hardly be 
appreciated from Roman copies or 
>the lumpish Agios at Delphi. Bui at 
feast Lyslppos ■ and lii& followers 


bc houses, interesting but never 
major works of art (though perhaps 
they shed more light on SiKyanian 
life than Dr Griffin realizes). 

So (he feeling, on reading this 
book, is inevitably (hat time, and Dr 
Griffin, have left us with nothing but 
a shadow. Sikyon's weakness, of 
course, was her size; large enough to 
avoid being swallowed up by the 
initial expansion of Corinth or Argos 
in the. 8th. and 7th centuries sc out 
.too- small. In .het. tuin .to Incorporate 
neighbours such as Phlelous or Pel-' 
lene. Thereafter she would seem to 
have maintained her independence 
by the judicious collection of friends 
and allies. In the lime of the tyrants, 
the. wooing of Kleisthenes’ daughter. 
Agariste Is, from the Sikyonian point 
of view, the wooing of Athens; the 
downfall of the tyrants takes Slkyon 
firmly. Into a protective alliance with 
Sparta, until .Sparta herself is de- 
feated and in decline, at which Ihe 
Sikyonians defect to the .victorious 
Thebans. The Sikyonians emerge as 
pragipatic, father than glorious - 
small wonder the Spartans found 
them .to be poor soldiers, despite (he 
Dorian ancestry of a significant pntt 
of - .the population. Safe and pro-. 
feCted, prosperous and with easy ac- 
cess to the trade routes, they were in 
an excellent position to enjoy the 
good things of, life, and to support 
the arts. 

And the feasting, surelyl Most 
notorious whs the great feast at 
Which Klelsthbne; announced : the 
name of the chosen suitor for his 
daughter, when a hundred oxen were 
slaughtered, and the wipe flowed so 


freely that Hippokleides forgot his 
manners, stood on his head and 
danced away his marriage. But (here 
is more. The inscribed bronze plaque 
from Tzami records not merely (as 
described in this book) an “associa- 
tion" with the names of seventy- 
three members, but specifically one 
concerned with the upkeep of a ban- 
queting hall, a hestiatorion , with its 
expensive bronze equipment. A 
mosaic (described in the text here as 
plate 13. but printed as plate 12) 
must -have decorated- such a special- 
ized room (whether in a sanctuary 
or, more likely, a private house), for 
the griffin panel comes not from the 
entry proper, but the. space left 
beyond the door between the first 
and last of the couches on which the 
revellers reclined. Fourth-century ac 
pebble mosaics frequently come from 
such a context (the best at Olynthos 
were used in similar rooms). 


Dark Age delvings 


By B. F. Cook 

ROLAND HAMPE and ERIKA SIMON: 
The Birth of Greek Art 
From the Mycenaean to the 
Archaic Period 

316pp, with 504 illustrations, 60 in 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £35. 

0 500 23342 X, 

The brilliant Minoan und Mycenaean 
civilizations of Bronze Age Greece 
were once seen as totally distinct 
from the Hellenic culture of Archaic 
and Classical times. The destruction 


of the Minoan and Mycenaean 
palaces, it seemed, marked n total 
break in culture; distinctive pottery 

With fiAniYialrid 1 


True, there is something of class 
distinction behind this (it is n pity Dr 
Griffin cannot tell us more about 
Slkyonian social history). The 
tyrants, It would seem, tried to play 
this down, favouring the ordinary 
people (who shared the meat at 
Agoriste's feast) at the expense of the 
Donan aristocrats. In the reaction 
against the tyrants- the well-to-do 

S led. The supporters of the 
hestiatorion have to be land- 
owners, and pay ,thelr taxes. The 
populace may. not have had so enjoy- 
able a time then, and their apparent 
contentment may be b false impress- 
on from inadequate sources. Still, 
the Slkyonian land is rich, fertile and 
welL watered.' Not a place for 
heroics. 


-IJHIH.UTI, puiiLty 

with Geometric decoration and the 
use of Won swords indicated tlje 


V Worked at Sikyon. .His artistic pre- . 

-dc^essor Polyklieiios (whose! \mos|; 

. .rnmow Work.: the: Canon, was Itself 


Porch 


? Origin, ns were several of hf$ follows 
v ets. hm hc surely- worked at Argos, 

- and U is a bit of special pleading tp 
delude an account of him In this 
book,. • 

. ' The painters’ too, are little more 
. (huh names, though there wns once a 1 
famous gallery of their works ft! Sik- 
..von (sofa, in the first century ,ac. to 
-.the ^Romans to. reduce'; Sikyon’s 
' national debt, n' sadly modalp fafe),' 

: Again.', these ’pajntefs Were highly. 
r«pac(ed in antiquity - men Tike: 
jFflusias, the master. or the encAustic 
• technique: neither 1 grave stelai . at 
Thessalian Pagasai. nor wall paint* 
frigs av Pompeii, can compensate for 
their loss. All that we have are a few 
pebble mosaics from fourth-qeqtury 


Here stood George Herbert not daring 
Uo approach the altar, waiting as do 
the young lrnikrriortti In the feu 
shelter before their passing through. : 

Lion, sphinx, pediment 

,are appropriate. Inside 

the cool glissade of hallway . . 

end tjie noble storeys. 

• * * % , 

All possibility, ap interregnum 
between rain and some commitment: 
,this Is the kissing, pjace ihe ggd 
prepares for us before his passion. 


- . a.-.- ..... m v 


George Szirtes 


■ i c iiihi*hivw aijiip 

amval of new peoples. It was even 
permissible to describe the study of 
the Greek Bronze Age as "pre-Hel- 
lenic archaeology". The picture lias 
changed in the Inst thirty years. The 
Linear B tablets^ found both at 
Knossos and at several mainland 
sites, have been deciphered by 
Michael Ventris and shown to be ' 
• written In a form of Greek. Studies 
of pottery undertaken , by Vincent 
Desborough and others demonstrate 
not a break between Mycenaean and 
Geometric but a continuous develop- 
ment ^hrough sub-Mycenaean and 
•proto-Geometric phases. 

Roland Hampe and Erika Simon 
take as their starting-point the com- 
mon Hellemsm of the Mycenaean 
and Archaic period, and attempt to * 
explore the similarities - if such simi- 
larittes can be found L | n the visual 
arts, They, do this in a series of 
major chapters, on, architecture and 
painting, metalwork, pottery and 
sculpture, with minor sections on 
topics like stone vessels, seal engrav- 
ing, jewellery and carving in ivory, 
bone and wood. Each survey begins 
wttn Mycenaean (arid sometimes Min- 
oan) material and goes on to the 
Archaic period. There are some 
striking juxtapositions, such* , as the 
treatment tn each period of oriental 
monsters like iji'e sphinx, but -the 
results arp sometimes inconclusive. 

There are . really two separata 
i sues te re ’ not a, ways kept apart by 
i«,i, aUth ° r ii con tWy any par- 
w»J r ffom. one period to 

qnother, and sltuUavitles .in the arts - 

^ thai ma V- re 50 * 1 n °t 
B «l n frnuous development but 
tJ- v?« ly,ng of Hel- 
? ,f f crence between stir- .• 

nSL,^ ; c i Uure ^‘ of econo- 

The survivors are necessary 

! ^h ^ jSBfil' metalwork, 
for which sofilc demariti was : main-- '■ 


tained even in a period of loner 
living standards. The casualties m 
those that require exotic material 
(ivory carving), those associated with 
a certain affluence (seulstones and 
gold Jewellery), and above all those 
requiring large capital expenditure 
(monumental architecture like ik 
Mycenaean palaces and (he frm 
paintings that enlivened their walk). 

It is precisely where continuity » 
lacking that the search for some in- 
herent Hellenic quality must be cat- 
certtrrited. and Hampe nnd Sim* 
rightly begin with architecture & 
painting. The apparent similarities is 
plan between the Mycenaean 
"megsiroa” and the urchnic tempi 
belie the upsiduf form of M) rant 
buildings in the intervening pfri» 
At this time too. evidence is scarat 
for the elevations, which are 
significant than the plan for a b# 
ing's actual appearance. Painting “ 
the post-Mycenacan period scarce* 
exists except on potterv, where dj 
ferences in style and technique mjw 
comparison with wall-painting 
cult. Here and elsewhere in the bow 
even the meticulous descriptions.® 
works of art in many media leave W 
question whether the authors n»* 
actually demonstrated anything, a* 
John Boardman remarks in the Fra* 
word, some readers will be raw 
impressed by the differences tbnn^ 
the similarities. Some will 
art historical speculations .un«w- 
vincing. • 

None the less, recent archueo 10 ^ 
work is making it increasingly 
vious that the Dark Ages were n« • 
so dark as once supposed. 
some places and at some tiniw- « 
rich ninth-century grave tn 
and the : finds from the 
Lefkandi in Euboea were slrw?j . 
known when The BiHh of Crm-^ 
was written. A more recent oiscore f 
at Lefkandi is an extraortf , 
apsidal structure that 
associated with a Dark Ag' 
enriched with gold ornnrnehts ri^ 
with vessels of faience,, which 
have been imported from , - 

Mediterranean. The “"S' 
undertaken jointly by tn* vJJ. 
Archaeological Service ond th , 
rsh School at Athens. Is not f ‘ S ' 
plete; but prellminaiy 
that the site will dernanrif ffSLrt* 


Ol of our view of Dvk .. 

and its overseas /xinncetioo^ ^ . 

publication between one , 

ers of such a splendid se 0 .,". 
graphs and a, though WPJp!?,- 
could hardly be more , 
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Envisaging the end 


gy Ow en Chadwick 

JOHN McMANNERS: 
nuth and the Enlightenment 
Cbanaing Attitudes to Death among 
Christians and Unbelievers in Eight- 
eenth-century France 
Aionn. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
Sty Press. £17.50. 
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Dk medical profession will blush to 
rcad this book. Rousseau said “The 
ifill of doctors consists in telling 
tatt", and though the evidence 
juembled here suggests that medi- 
cine had improved oy the time he 
made this charge, it was not untrue 
of the medical art fifty years before. 
Kings could use (he best physicians: 
Out when Louis XIV was dying a 
wandering charlatan from Provence 
appeared with an elixir. The five 
most eminent doctors in the kingdom 
allowed it to be tried. Provincial doc- 
tors were worse; an official at 
Vjliers-Cotteret described one village 

S in as “a public assasin, licensed 
the sick with impunity". Villa- 
gen expected their parish priests to 
kiuw some medicine, especially the 
right herbal medicines, and they might 
well do better to trust the priest rather 
than the surgeon. Hospitals were im- 
poverished places, they were left 
money in wills, but never enough for 
their needs, and they often propagated 
infection. The French had a witty 
saying to describe a common destiny: U 
at mort guirl. 

And yet vaccination progressed; 
quinine wax used: above nil. the ex- 
pectation of life lengthened during 
the century. Men and women started 
tabe more concerned about health, 
to buy books on it. to foster <i cult of 
walenng-places. The upper classes at 
feast lost their fetali^m nboul the 
mwkwq of disease, and the inter 
Eighteenth century was the golden 
nge of the spa nnd its iftineral waters. 

Why the population of France 
would have risen so dramatically 
during the century is still in part a 
rawtery. We can speculate on 
epidemics wearing themselves out. 
on changes in sexual habits, or on 
“8* , of marriage, The only thing 
•warn is that the average life be- 
reme longer; In 1740-9 the expectan- 


cy was 25.9 years, in 1790-9 32.1. 
Many babies still died, but always 
fewer. It is certain that the number 
of single women reaching the age of 
sixty went up from less than half to 
nearly two-thirds. By 1800 the nor- 
mal span of life was ten years longer 
than it had been in 1700, Govern- 
ments began to be interested in these 
statistics nnd to realize that they 
could help in planning. Colbert 
began their collection, but they never 
became trustworthy. If the population 
suspected that a census was being 
taken for purposes of tax, their num- 
bers were far fewer than if they wanted 
help from government for the poor and 
the hungry. 

The family meanwhile grew in im- 
portance relative to the “clan" and 
that brought two other develop- 
ments; the discovery (in literature) of 
femininity, and the economic signifi- 
cance of women; and the discovery 
(also in literature) of children as hu- 
man beings “in their own right" - in 
short, the discovery of the modern 
family, with its implication that the 
male was slowly becoming more 
civilized in Ills manners. 

Early in the century people died in 
public. It was a pious duty for rela- 
tives to surround the bed, and (he 
duty of the dying man, if he could, 
to say a solemn farewell, and to ask 
forgiveness. But not everyone who 
attended the death-bed was pious; 
beggars enme in to collect, sight- 
seers out of curiosity. By the time 
the Revolution came they were dying 
more privately, and if this meant less 
formal religion, it meant also less 
ritual and perhaps more sincerity. A 
similar change took place in the 
preambles to wills. From the elabo- 
rate religious formulae of old these 

f ;rew shorter and shorter, until the 
uwyer finally put down only the 
words In the name of God. Amen. 
Some historians have seen this as 
signifying a decline in faith, but 
probably it was only q change In. 
legal fashion. More important was 
the change in the destinations of 
charitable bequests. Monasteries re- 
fused any longer to accept an obliga- 
tion to say mass for the soul of the 


Counter Reformation. The decline reverence towards the dead was sure- 
thereafter probably meant a real ly incompatible with the foul exhala- 
dccUne in bequests to charity. Some lions from tombs or macabre mass 
of the money went to the poor, or to graves. The new methods of burial 
hospitals, but it was probably rela- were very unceremonious, and the 
lives, or servants, who profited most new cemetery might be so far away 
by the change. that the family dia not bother to visit 

u . it. It is doubtful, however, whether 

was Voltaire's. How would the old ^havfoi ir ^during the Revolution 

w5ed ie? a n H d e when «q.» ww buried like do£ 

and when, at Saint-Denis, the monu- 
flnd a Limh?£| C irt t, |?«c S r ^ ments of twelve centuries were des- 
nfr«H d ^\ihat lro y ed in three days, the brass of 

Charles the Bald was melted down 
d ^Il 8 ' utS? JjSU ,v!i e jJ? for cannon, and a soldier cut off part 

^mc US Af° n n ? hou d ?° °Vu he us ‘ of Ihe beard of the great Henry IV 
tom of ones country the corpse d jt as fl fa! * mouSta cie. 

must be given civilized burial, so the ... , , 

clergy must be placated, and yet he what about heaven and hell? 

must disown nothing that he had Our eternal destiny was still a strong 
written und profess nothing he did motive in morality. Many more ser- 
not believe. The resulting contortions mrms were preached on the subject 
of mind are tragi-comic; until with death In 1750 than in 1850, and 
skilful precautions and the aid of a death remained the social leveller, 
complaisant priest he won through to The funeral of the aristocrat may 


new cemetery might be so far away 
that the family dia not bother to visit 
it. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this had anything to do with popular 
behaviour during the Revolution, 
when corpses were buried like dogs 
and when, at Saint-Denis, the monu- 
ments of twelve centuries were des- 
troyed in three days, the brass of 
Charles the Bald was melted down 
for ennnon, and n soldier cut off part 
of Ihe beard of the great Henry IV 
and wore it as a false moustache. 

And what about heaven and hell? 
Our eternal destiny was stilt a strong 
motive in morality. Many more ser- 
mons were preuened on the subject 
of death In 1750 than in 1850, and 
death remained the social leveller. 
The funeral of the aristocrat may 


everything he wtinied, shrugging off ^ avc k cen pompous, and that of the 
the priest's last question with the pauper miserable, but everyone was 
words: “Let me die in peace". aware t » al tne two principals did not 

• iL«. iL... 1 L_f. 


Funerals being precious family 
occasions, the maltreatment of Jews 
or Protestants when they died left a 
lasting sore. The folly (this is John 
McManners's word. I should call it 


mind, that they were equal before 
eternity. McManncrs does not think 
that hell was a notion imposed on 
the credulous by theologians, but “a 
popular institution with majority sup- 
port”; and the majority included not 


wickedness) of the Archbishop of only sadists, masochists, Pharisees, 


Paris in refusing sacraments on the 
deathbed to Jansenists, many of 
whom were the most pious Christians 
in his diocese, turned lansenist 
funerals into papular demonstrations. 
And this had far more than a merely 
ritual importance; McManners goes 
so far as to see the memory of these 


preachers who needed to make a 
name for themselves, and the excit- 
able out for thrills, but also the poot. 
who had no hope in this life, and 
reformers who saw no prospect of 
social justice. “Like the Ottoman 
and Habsburg powers in the 
nineteenth century', as McManners 


humiliations as one main cause of charmingly puts it, "Hell was an 
the persistent anticlericalism of empire with nothing to recommend it 
nineteenth-century France. except that there were so many 

people Interested in its survival.” 

Was it also important for the pro- r „ r . _ ^ ... , 

cess of secularization that the rise in l . lie Enlightenment disliked 

population meant there were now hel1 - 11 |s unworthy of God, it does 
too many corpses for the historic 9°\ and it is absurd. Perhaps 
i¥!rtw!ti»rip« rnnmi thf ciiv rhurches m its lurid threats made our consciences 


By Olwen, Hutton 

W&YEY CHISICK: 

Reform In the Enllght- 

wrfifu ‘ Princeton Uni- 

M 691 05305 

content of The Limits of Reform 
«e Enlightenment ■ - is . more 
palely .conveyed in the sub-title 
Awards the Education of the 


'tel.. 1 jCanformB to a conventional 


dcud person in perpetuity, for they 
found the burden of previous obliga- 
tions insupportable. The high point 
in bequests for the saying ol masses 
came surprisingly late, in 1720-30. a 
sign of the long culmination of the 

the masses 

to do right by the menu peuple by 
granting them . fair treatment, 
equality before the law, equitable 
taxation, adequate welfare services 
where real heed could be proven, but 
they were divided about what they 
could safely be allowed in the way of 
education. . 

Basic literacy, it was -generally 
argued, was irrelevant to the masses 
though some argued the utility of 
signing one’s name and reading a 
tax-assessment. Perhaps, indeed, lit- 
eracy was dangerous because- it gave 
men unrealistic aspirations, promp- 
ted them to look beyond their station 
End even increased their 


Mia* L ^ muivmuais, some or 

have sunk without much trace In 
LS 01 ? 6 W* and Scenting a 
appropriate 

ll^jaun^i'a significant oiie since 
**P p,ness of: mankind was the 
-i 0f tfleSe Erni'Chflir 
Nowhere, and one of their main 


what they might lay 
^kto in the here ana now. 


W foan’s intellect the 


to seex to reverse uic auum 
Religious teaching, concentrating on 
a rigorous Inculcation of the thou 
shall hots, was seen, even by thore 
who had rejected religious beliefs for 
themselves, as an important means 
of social control for the masses,- 
making, them suffer hardship .toon 
willingly. Ip abort, a common facforis 
the recurrent theme of the fear felt of 
those who had little by those who had a 
great deaf. 

After the 1760s Harvey Chisick 
discerns what he feels to be a more 
positive attitude. f He notes the pre- 
sence in . the writings of men like 


the persistent anticlericalism of 
nineteenth-century France. 

Was it also important for the pro- 
cess of secularization that the rise in 
population meant there were now 
too many corpses for the historic 
cemeteries round the city churches to 
cope with, and therefore (frdm 1765) 
a! separation of the place of burial 
from the place of worship? Few liked 
the change and for a long time it was 
disobeyed, but the alternative was 
sordid. Were thfiy not removing out 
of -sight the monuments which re- 
mind us of the brevity of human life, 
and recall the old affections which 
make a higher part of our humanity? 
Was morality losing in the quest for 
clean air? But the moral need for 


tious nnd unruly manifestations. In 
short, we are asked to view the pro- 
jects of the Enlightenment as a small 
step, but one in the right direction. 

Yet, what we-may be seeing in the. 
treatises dedicated to bettering the 
training of the people, waS merely a 
more sophisticated response to the 
very basic attitudes of fear and mis- 
trust., The author does not ask why 
the 176Qs form a hiatus point? The . 
historian of law. and order and of the 
people's -lot, however, is only too 
aware of the evolving -crisis after. 
1765 as demographic growth outstrip- 
ped economic performance and the 
government's laissez-faire policies. 


less sensitive, perhaps . ft . was too 
remote to bn effective aft a safeguard 
of- justice, perhaps it did- not. work 
because few could really believe that 


what they had done deserved such 
disproportionate retribution. Satan 
was becoming comic rather than 
sinister. The age of the devils of 
Loudun vanished, never to return. 
Society could not be rid of it because 
it was needed for maintaining law 
und order. But people started to 
question hell’s eternity. 

And then (here were the public 
executions. McManners makes some 
attempt to discover what kind of 
people watched them, but the evi- 
dence cannot be other than impress- 
ionistic. Some people - certainly a 
large number and perhaps even a 
majority - were revolted when they 
actually witnessed a public execution 
nnd never went again, others become 
hnbitutis, and these included chil- 
dren. The well-to-do hired windows 
overlooking the square. Voltaire 
talks of the Lyon mob rushing to an 
execution as to a sermon because in 
both cases the entertainment is free. 
McManners thinks that they arc best 
understood as a kind of (hentrlcai 
performance. The people did not 

S cruelty, but tncy enjoyed the 
er of fear which the sight of 
cruelty evoked. They were not sadists, 
but liked to experience emotion; and 
above all they were curious. They 
could not afford the ares, so they found 
the same sympathies in the market- 
square where they did not need to pay. 

McManners writes beautifully and 
at times movingly. We look ot pom- 
pous Versailles in a new light when 
we meet Louis XV on the balcony 
watching the Pompadour's coffin 
being carried through the courtyard - 
"only one of his mistresses, but the 
last of his friends". We find 
ourselves contemplating with affec- 
tion the need to waste time, the 
importance of not feeling that death 
approaches with the passing of every 
hour, “to love at leisure, to saunter a 
Utile und dream of passion, to have 
i opportunities to redeem our mistakes 
• and make lift our quarrels’’. This fs- 
that rare combination; a tedrned and 
scholarly book with hot a page in ft 
that is arid. 
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authority and people over the basic 
, issues of bread supplies. The philo- 
sophers did "not believe that demog- 
raphic growth, was possible under /an 
arbitrary government but they could 
see vagrancy, child abandonment add 
a growth In public ^disturbances In 
the cities. Tftey could, read the signs 
of distress and they ware disquieted. 
And -like frightened governments, in; 
other times and in other places, cdh- 
. fronted with the unemployed apd (he 
dispossessed, they evoked notions of 
jdh-tralnihg schemes under pfltriar-. 
•chal authority, an: Increased police- 
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Roth Seamus Heaney and John Mon* 
i.-ieue hasc written critical essays on 
■ Joint Hewitt that testify to his pre- 
eminence among ON ter poets nr an 
earlier generation. They do so the 
more generously since the poetry and 
pieties of the younger men all run 
towards the Cniholic and the Gaelic, 
whereas Hewitt's are. sometimes 
anxiously, those of "an Irishman ol 
Planter stuck", ns he defined himscll 
in the preface to his Collected Poen is 
of IWjN. Blit Hewitt's work is imagi- 
natively present to the poets ol 
North anti The Rough Field in n way 
that the poetry of that other elder 
Ulsterman, W. R. Rodgers, could 
not he. For Hewitt’s persistent theme 
is (lie search for self-definition 
among conflicting tnuli lions, the de- 
sire to locate a cultural and poetic 
"homestead" where the native land 
lias been eroded by dispossession 
and colonization. It is the theme that 
has. by course, been given particular 
intensity and focus in (he newer 
Northern poetry. 

Hewitt's stance towards the com- 
mon concern is that of an educated, 
middle-class Belfast Protestant' 
forced, from an early age, to come 
to terms with the very different way 
of being Irish that he witnessed in 
the Catholic peasantry of the Glens 
of Antrim. His nature poetry fre- 
quently celebrates this magnificent 
tract of land, with its lint and whin. 
and his sense of place is informed by 
Irish history and myth. The first 
poem in the collected volume is 
actually called "Ireland" and- begins, 
“We Irish". But . the self-doubting 
honesty of Hewitt's work constantly 
checks the longed-for ease of that 
corporate identification. In "O Coun- 


tiv People", of 1450. he addresses 
the other mli.ihitunts of Antrim: 

I svtuiM hu neighbourly, would some to 

terms 

isith your cKOteuce. but you are so far: 
liter*; is .i mile (mg K-nvevn u«. .1 high 

mill. 

Tw tried in learn the smaller parts ol 

speech 

in v*'ur slow language, hut mv i noughts 
need mure 

flexible shapes iu muse in. if I am t>> 

reach 

into the hearth’s red heart across the 
Imlf-ilour. 

The poignancy in that, and its 
humane liberal decency - together 
with its political context deriving, 
from Hewitt's involvement, in the 
HMDs and 195th. in a leftish regional- 
ism inherited from Patrick Gcddes - 
are affecting and genuine. It is diffi- 
cult, however, to read the passage 
now without remembering that 
Heaney has shown us the hideous 
Janus-fitce of the word ''neighbourly'' 
in his poem “Funeral Rites", where 
he hears “the news come in / of each 
neighbourly murder”. 

In fact, the desire fur communion, 
based on mutual respCct and toler- 
ance. is balanced in Hewitt’s best 
work ugninst a clear-eyed, hard-bit- 
ten knowledge of the forces in Irish 
history and m his own psyche which 
endlessly postpone it. He writes 
poems on St Patrick nod Colmcille. 
on Ossian and the heroic portraits in 
the Municipal Gallery, and even u 
respectfully baffled poem on the 
Mass: but lie knows too how much 
he “fears their creed as we have always 
feared t the lifted hand against unfet- 
tered though i“, (In its original, not 
printed in Alan Warner's selection, 
this was stronger: the hand was lifted 
“between the mind and truth".) And 
“Once Alien Here” and "The Col- 
ony" defend the rights of the inheri- 
tors, of colonial enterprise to enjoy 
the fruits of generations of labour. 
“The Colami is one of Hewitt's 
most .powerful poems.. It is perhaps 
less fettered by a civilized conscience 
titan some of his work, although it 
does distance itself from direct per- 
sonal statement by employing a ver- 
sion of the historical monologue- 
parable perfected by Edwin Muir. At 
its close, the Roman colonist in the 
final days of empire is articulating 
something darker and deeper than we “ 


often find in Hewitt's propria persona 
meditations: 

lor wx have rights drawn from the soil 
and sky: 

the use. the pace, the patient years ol 
luhoui. 

the ram against the lips, the changing 
light. 

the hcavs c lav-sucked stride, have tillered 

us; 

vie would be strangers in the Capitol; 
this is our country also, no- where else: 
and we shall not be outcast on the 
world. 

The threat implicit in the final line 
is not heard again in Hewitt's work, 
although it is possible sometimes to 
sense the anxiety that is prelude to 
. the threat. More often, the question 
of territorial rights is muled, sub- 
sumed in the neo- Wordsworthian 
contract which Hewitt enters into 
with the Antrim glens. These land- 
scape poems seem to me the least 
interesting of Hewitt's work, with the 
honest awkwardness which can be a 
strength elsewhere constantly threat- 
ening to collapse into the bathetic. 
The Frostian man-meels-unimal 
poems - particularly "The Watch- 
ers", “The Owl" and “Hedgehog" - 
ure much more rewarding and show 
the virtues of obliqueness. The 
badger eventually encountered after 
much patience in “The Watchers" 
provokes a quiet, reverential res- 
ponse which is also Hewiu's res- 
ponse, at his best, to the other alien 
forms his poems confront: 

It was as if another nature came 
close to my knowledge, but would not be 
known: 

yei if I tried lo call it by its name 
would start, alarmed, and instantly he 
. gone. 

The sense here that naming is a 
netting and imprisoning of the true 
reality of tilings is redeemed from 
cliche by Us Ulster connotations. 
William Allingham. the nineteenth- 
century Ulster poet whose work 
Hewitt has edited, wrote this ex- 
hausted epigrammatic couplet: “Not 
men and women in an Irish, street I 
But Catholics arid -Protestants you 
meet": and Hewitt knows how names 
like that can all too literally drain the 
life from things. 

The poems that recall a sectarian 
childhood In Belfast are drawn firmly 
from the nexuS of family and class 
and church, where such harshly sim- 
plified names and identities are 


generated. Warner prints a large 
number of these poems, and they are 
surely at the centre of Hewitt's 
achievement. One of the best is the 
poem of the 1440s. “The Green 
Shoot". It works by attempting lo 
locate particular instances of secta- 
rian prejudice in the young Protes- 
tant consciousness, and then moving 
out from guilt and constraint into a 
final stanza of extraordinary desire 
and dream. It is a stanza that re- 
leases many of the contained ener- 
gies of Hewitt's work, as the ration- 
al, anatomizing voice, the voice with- 
held and kept in check, carefully and 
scrupulously attempting definition, 
breaks out into a gorgeottsness which 
recalls early Irish lyric: 

Out of this mulch of ready sentiment, 
gritty with threads of flinty violence. 

T am the green shoot asking for the 
flower, 

soft as the feathers of the snow's cold 
swans. 

Warner's selection is a very gener- 
ous one. I would like to have seen 
more of “Conncre", an important 
early poem represented here by only 
a handful of its many lines; ond the 
omission of “My Grandmother's 
Garter” and “Eager Journey", two of 
the strangest and creepiest grand- 
parent poems I know, is also regret- 
able. I would quarrel too with War- 
ner's odd editorial principle of pub- 
lishing the poems not in chronological 
order out in four thematic groupings. 

One of the most remarkable things 
about Hewitt's recent work is its 
sheer bulk. He has not been a pro- 
lific writer, and the 1968 “Collected’’ 
was an exceptionally thin one; but 
since then he has built up a large and 
varied body of work. It is good to 
see a poet discovering such Yeatsian 
fecundity in old ace, especially since 
Hewitt has pravecT willing to broaden 


the ranee of his preoccupations and 
to develop an interest in forms used 
only rarely in the earlier work. In 
particular, he now brings his long 
experience as q “smiling public man 
more to ‘the fore: the' poems in the 
latest volume. Mosaic, in which he 
appears ns international poet- 
traveller (in Prague. Moscow. Sicily, 


traveller (in Prague. Moscow, Sicily, u, ii„h? p , r °^h 

Tashkent* n « ev-Htrerlf*r nf n Inroe c or 'hudow emphasize. 


ncal explorations, the late flowem, 
of sonnets is something to be mSf 
larly grateful for. ***** 

Not all of Hewitt's aitentps ic 
broaden his range in Made* 
equally successful, however. Thm 
is, sometimes, an over-explana»n 
desenptiveness and inconseqwnJ 
ily in the longer poems here; andfc 
longest piece, “The ruins answer i 
poem ot “philosophical" enquiry and 
speculation, seems to me, dssui’i 
some genuinely terrifying starrzai u 
embarrassingly portentous failure 
with its apocalyptic reflections. Yojl 
tairean advice and vague political 
alternative. The best of Hetitt j D 
Mosaic is what it always has bteir 
and he defines it himself In the poern 
“Style”: “a slow measured ant 
irrevocably plain”, put to its best use 
in evoking and recollecting the Uls- 
ter landscape and people, and in 
such historical vignettes as ' The Cur- 
few Tower", a poem which suddenly, 
towards its close, explodes out of the 
past into a savage present. 

But the irrevocable nlainnw. 
Hewitt's speech in Mosaic copes 
most memorably with the depreda- 
tions of age: the bafflements of lust; 
the sense of one's own physical ab- 
sence made overwhelmingly apparent 
by witnessing a family nome de- 
molished; ana, especially, the death 
of wife, of family, of friends. The 
many poems in the book that dd 
with death, particularly the “Octota 
sonnets”, sustain an elegiac, 
orial tone while refusing to ignw 
gross physical indignity. They at 
poems about dying, not about 
“death"; and they are without ltd 
pity or - perhaps even more o- 
usually - self-reproach. 

It is fitting, then, that one of the 
best poems in the book. *Ft> 
stonecutters", achieves a rich, lit 
metaphoric articulation that petty 
nods in Heaney's direction w 
speaks the plain honest truth is t 
way that is all Hewitt's own: 

Select the hioiK. Incise the words 
exactly marking time of year. 

Cut deep or shallow as required: 


Tashkent!, as ex-director of n large 
municipal art-gallery, as connoisseur 
of. Chinese art. help to define the 
more local and private man of Ihe 
earlier work. Among his recent met- 


Dcfinc with kerb Ihe viewer's stance 
Avoid ul wi ructions large or small- 
All value judgments flake or sp™- ■ 
The lettered stone's the metaphor- 


In international style 


By. Jamies Kirkup 

WONG WM-MING (Editor); 

Modern Poetry: East and West 
'470pp. Shih-Fena Association, P.O. 
Box 34993, Kings Road Post Office, 
North Po|m,- Hong Kong. 


The modest little Hong Kong 
Chinese magazine Poetry (circulation 
500) decided Co celebrate its hun- 
dredth issue - a rare achievement 
among little magazines - in truly 
international style. The. Introduction 
tells us (hat this anthology started as 
a joke, but that. wheh AVong Wal- 
ihing’nnd his fellpw editors requested 
contributions from poets alt. aver the 
world. .the response was astounding. 

; It could • have ' been eveh -more 
; astounding if the editors Had ielldd 
less on' Official cultural- bodies in soli- 
citing new poems, fox Councils ’and 
Ministries of Culture are biased- in 
favour of .safe, soriabfc politically 
reliable Establishment! 1 figures,’., of 
which there are rather too many In 
this book - particularly from South. 
America, the Commonwealth, arid 
Iron Currqln countries. Nevertheless, 
the . magazine received contributions 
from mnetv-six poets in thirty-four 
countries,' including work by two 
Nobel laureates, Eugenio Montale 
and Odysseus Elytis. This alone 
'would make the volume worth 
buying, for Montale's “La -Casa dei 
Doganieri” and Elytis’s. "Seven Nodr 
turfijil Heptasticlis belong to (heir 
verv. best work. As with all the non- 
English speaking poets In this collet 
lion, the poems are printed in the 


original language only, with Chinese 
translation, made sometimes with the 
collaboration of native speakers. So 
we have the extraordinary achieve- 
ment of a single volume- of outstand- 
ing texts beautifully printed In a wide 
variety of scripts - Chinese, Korean 
hamdi Russian, Polish, Greek, Hin- 
di, Hebrew, Hungarian* Czech and 
Finnish as well as in more familiar 
western, languages - English, French, 
German, Kalian, Spanish, Danish, 
Norwegian and Swedish. 

There are some noticeable omis- 
sions: no poems in Japanese are in- 
cluded, and the absence of poems 
from Korea and Hungary, which 
have many fine modern poets, is 
regrettable. One would have -wel- 
comed some of the Russian exiled 
and "samizdat" poets, as' well os wri- 
ters officially ignored or disapproved 
of in the -supposedly, free west; like 
Paris Tacdpouloj Or Greece arid the 
many- expatriate South American 
poets now Jiving in the United States 
and Europe. The large British con- 
tingent creates a rather .dijd-vu im- 
Ipresslori, apart from Lawrence Dur- 


poem is outstanding in a very accom- 
plished American selection that in- 
cludes notable work by John 
Ashbery, Robert Creeley. John Up- 
dike , and Theodore Weiss. Beside 
them, the British seem academic, pro- 
vincial and plain dull. 

Inevitably, there , are some dis- 
appointments. The ; two Russians, 
Dolmatovsky and Yevtushenko, have 
an all-too-fam'lllRr, jaded look. Ire- 
land, that great nest of singing birds, 


The expanding mind 


poems (from Argentina, Chile and 
Peru only) do not Inspire confidence. 
We have only four black poets, of 
whom Wole Soyinka and ['Edward 
Braithwaite are the best. known, but 
are , not represented; here by (heir 
best work. One does , not really ex- 
; pect much from modern French 

S ottiy,- but here (he very conveq- 
onal selection (Luc 'Estang; Aridrfe 
Pieyre de'Mandiargues, pifcrreScRhers 


spareness and enigmatic simplicity by 
another poet not often enough, 
these days, Norman. MacCaig. Oifr 
1‘heavleV - Hughes and Heaney^ 
are. missing, .and there is; nothing 
feouq the Poet Laureate. . 

| On tlie .whole,: it is ' the Americans 
who, as-usual, seem tfiost at home Jn 
International company, possibly be- 
cause many of them , like Robert . Bly 
4nd W.- S. Me?w|h, i are translators 
arid interpreters ,ot poetty: Mfcbael 


Wu-ki; , 

One , could wish , that .there were 
more courageous international ven- 
tures Uke this .one , . There have been 
' o number of attempts to produce a 
•' thfly international magazine, most. of 
them American: .;. Delos, . Literature 
East and' Westi Translation, Tri- 
Quarterly Portland. Review;. Rooks 
• Abroad, Botteahe O^cure. ■ tend*™ 


Abroad, Botieghe (Kme, 'Modern. 

[ n ’^aladon and the admir- 
able Hungarian Arioq ?1 Mokt- of these 

Qnt RAlll A H J. . t . - Mil I .. 
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By Imre Saiusinsz ky 

ROBERTA BERKE: 

Bounds Out or Bounds 
A Compass for Recent American and 
British Poetry 

2Q3£|3.gOxfoid University Press. £11. 

In this useful and chatty little book. 
Roberta Berke gives Us brisk critical 
assessments of so me fifty recent British 
and American poets, in method and 
intentiqn, her book is close to Richard 
Howard's-excellent Alone With Amer- 
icti (19701. If her critical perceptions 
are not always as acute as Howard’s, 
the book has the advantage of con- 
sidering British as well as American 
poets, and of a more up-to-date per- 
spective. 

1 Unlike Howard, Berke discusses her 
poets under groupings like “Beat". 
Black- Mountain' and “Extremist" 
(ie, “confessional”). She precedes her 
accounts of the primary and secondary 
figures' in each tendency with brief 
outlines of the ideas they hold in 
common. Her unifying theme is that 
w C ?? w R? e j s have been interested in 
intensified awareness of expansion of 
consjciousiiess". 

Berire’s prose is consistently lively 
aud entertaining: “the- Beat poets 
erupted into the American literary 
scene like a cesspool exploding under a 
.picoie. Occasionally, 
her British matter-of-factness does 
prove inappropriate to its object, as in 
the case of Berryman: “After a number 
So W*ny readers will pull 
up sharply andask,.; Just what exactly is 

inis man complaining about?*” 

. ' •• t. : > ■ *■•/.£■ '‘.'.vV : . ' 
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Where the spuce given to 
is so limited, there are bound 
anomalies, like allotting thtwflHJL 
much to Allen Ginsberg astoGeisnq 
Hill. Ginsberg, it is true, wasjmmwj 
ly popular, but on that entenoo 
might have considered OiruW 
friend. Bob Dylan, who fc JJJ 
popular and more W |cn,cd, f Sl3 
we are told, "could be oneaf TC 
poets of our time", b u * 5“ ^ 
"squandering his time on . 

instead”. Such critical rcn 2!*L 1 to 
very liuie, and my own rcaw* ^ , 
reading Ginsberg is jt r i 

Harold Bloom, who comp" - ^ 
being forced to observe thenys***" , 
a stranger. 

Berke has some 
about the New Critics. wWcn« 
confusing when hcr . 0, y.",!Kdl^ 

clearly comes from the | 

tradition. Herself a that j 

plains that we lack ; 

affects poets wntmg ^ t 

strictly true, say. ol Ag .■ 

Portrait in a Convex 
shows the tlfcrtjf 
Foucault in its earned conci ^ 
"everything is surface . ^ 

lion Between A * hbc ff r !? n e^ -W*;}. . 
York School” has 
dubious one, andj 

the “Self-Portrait" ^ |«t- 

York poem”, especially , ... 

self defines that genre. 

Now is'a ‘ ^ 

rightly remarks, w d "fiottofS:] 
gives an informanveruM,^ • 

orfiProiTlD nOel5> G* I . ■_ l.ill hf : • 


Raine, wno ‘‘‘^L -Vhe 
nerism”. •: = ! . 


POETRY 


Salvation of the scum 


By Patrick Lindsay 
Bowles 

A. JAMES ARNOLD; 

Modernism and NegrKude 

The Poetry and Poetics of Aim* 

C&sire 

318pp. Harvard University Press. 
£17.30. 

0 674 58057 5 

The word “ndgritude” was coined by 
Altnd Cdsaire nearly five decades 
ago in an article written for L’Etu- 
mm noir, a short-lived review 
founded in Paris in 1934 by Cdsaire, 
Leopold Senghor and Ldon-Gontran 
Damas. Although the vindication of 
black culture and black values which 
that term designated was, and re- 
mains, Marxist and revolutionary in 
orientation, Cdsaire's own ideological 
affiliations - he has been mayor of 
Fort-de-France and deputy for Marti- 
nique since 1945, first as a Commun- 
ist, then as a representative of the 
Parti Progressiste Martiniquais 
(PPM) - have not necessarily been 
those of nigritude: at Cdsaire’s 
instigation, the Paris section of the 
PPM, led by one of his sons, was 
dissolved a few weeks ago as being 
too left-leaning. “Pout Cesaire", says 
Senghor, “le ‘blanc* symbolise le 
capital, comme le Nrigre le tra- 
vail. ... A travers les hommes h 
peau noire . . . e'est la lutte du pro- 
letariat mondial qu'il chante." Yet at 
the same time, Cdsaire has consis- 
tently defined nigritude as “a person- 
al elnic" and a poetics rather than a 
colour-bound political philosophy. 
“Je refuse”, he said in a 1971 inter- 
view, " . . . de me considdrer, au 
nom de' la nigritude, le frrire de 
Monsieur Francois ["Papa Doc’’] 
Duvalier, pour ne citer que les 
morts . . , And, to be sure, there 
are those who have looked upon the 
revolutionary doctrine of nigritude as 
not revolutionary enough, "The 
Beai/es", wrote a disdainful Eldridge 
Cleaver in Soul on Ice, “were on the 
scene, injecting Negritude by the ton 
into the whites.” 

Modernism and Negritude is the 
Jirst volume of a two-volume study, 
the second of which - “currently in 
progress" - will deal with Cdseire's 
theatre, which receives only brief 
■tuition -in Volume One. chapters 


are devoted to each of ttsaire’s col- 
lections of poetry; to the awesome 
Collier d'un retour au Days natal ; and 
to Tropiques, the influential review 
edited oy Crisaire from 1941 to 1945. 
Two introductory chapters of a more 
general nature discuss, respectively, 
some of the historical sources for 
Cdsaire's formulation of nigritude - 
including such diverse influences as 
the Hanem Renaissance poets and 
Oswald Spender - and his contacts 
with what is tar too broadly referred 
to as modernism. 


bibliography should be noteL, __ r _ 
dally since this is the first full-length 
study of Ctsaire in English. 


Only one other poet in our cen- 
tury - Eliot - has had as jprivileged a 
view of European civilization as 
Aimd Cdsaire. For like Cdsaire, Eliot 
remained at once part of that civil- 
ization and outside it, an exile both 


Effects of exile 


By Anthony Delius 

LENRIE PETERS: 

Selected Poetry 

J 3 PP: Helnemann £2.75. 

0 tiS 90238 5 ■_ 

MAZ1SI KUNENEs 
Anlhem of the Decades 
ranslated from Zulu by the author 

3 12pp. Heinemann. £3.50. 

1^35 90234 2 

Of several reactions to exile one is to 
criheal of the culture left 
» d i and another is to promote it 
of tfie 9“«nipresent preas- 

E f the. culture of the place or 
[4fuge. Each . reaction is 


III.,-. ■ _ “ "Or 1 *-f**^i* . AVHWI1VU Al> 

hv n ra lfi. b y 8 collection of pQems 
the. first by Selected 
Uo nr le Peters, a Gambian, 


0 f poets are ‘professional men 
' lenrj?» derat> l e accomplishment. 

from Gambia by 
of Pri nee of Wales School, 
: College « Cam- 

in SS,;!?, W0r k flnally as a surgeon 
« Guildford and North- 
: . later, returned to Gam- 

DmviS to sdentific method 

^Abroadened, his viriw of Afrj- 
r r PvlCms afi much fls 'did his nwn 


broadened, his vlriw of Afrj- 
?blems as much as did his own 


■DOfinttil Y ti (119 vwu 

" - .^^tiob.i An African crj- 

•r ‘fof all African 

♦ SSs Bnfclish expression, he, is 

• and SSfjCObcenred about his country 
(he S?Ti coocethed about the fate of 

SS&SP* "f 8 whole! Contete- 
Peters cries: •. 


from his homeland and from Europe. 
“Je suis investi", writes C&aire 
in “Aux Icluses du vide", bv 


Throughout this ambitious study 
emphasis has been placed, quite 
appropriately, on the relationships 
between poetics and ideology, speci- 
fically between surrealism and Marx- 
ism. Although readings of individual 
poems or passages are, in general, 
adequately handled, it must oe said 
that Cgsaire’s difficult oeuvre rather 
too frequently gets the better of 
A. James Arnold; as, for example, in 
his non-analysis of an original but 
straightforward remark of Cdsaire's 
concerning Lautrriamont, which is 
simply dismissed, ana without 
explanation, as "curious, to say the 
least" and "decidedly odd”. Else- 
where, Arnold weirdly insists that 
Bergson is the “unmistakable guaran- 
tor of certain notions in one of 
Cdsalre’s essays. Referring to 
Bergsonian philosophy as “the only 
irrahonalist thought the French have 
officially countenanced in recent 
times" (insert sic after “irrationah'at". 
“French” and “officially”), Arnold 
concludes this unnecessary and un- 
convincing discussion of supposed 
parallels with the .following mirth- 
inspiring summary: “Both the philo- 
sopher and the poet . . . accentuated 
the mind-expanding tendency of 
thought”. Less serious, but mildly 
distracting nevertheless, is Arnold's 
naive tri of tone as, for example, in 
references to "the legendary Rim- 
baud", to. “that other \sic\ great 
prophet of irrationalism. Dostoievs- 
ky”. and, referring to a quite unsur- 
prising influence, “none other than 
Frobenlus.", Finally, the lack of a 
bibliography should be noted, espe- 


“■ ■ • I'Europe . . . eelte race 
“roce." Eliot's elegiac “thousand 
lost golf balls” are no less thorough a 
denunciation of a dying Christian 
culture than the frenzied passages of 
Crisaire's Cahler: “Europe tunnel bas 
a oh suinte une rosrie de sang/. . . 
Europe vieux chien Europe calriche h 

In a very real sense less religious 
than Crisaire, and far less cosmopoli- 
tan, Eliot remained opaque to many 
of the things going on below and 
beyond the paraphernalia of civiliza- 
tion"; but for Crisaire “le lynch 
. . .e’est la pampa e'est le ballet de 
la reine e'est la sasacitri de la science 
e'est le colt inoubliable.” It was a 
similar intuition which Jay behind 
Rimbaud's “Je auitte P Europe”; be- 
hind Paul Klee's "Wie neugeboren 
will ich sein, nichts wtssen von Euro- 
pa. gar nichts”; behind Pasolini's 
‘Africa! Unica mia alternative.” 
Only the most reactionary and the 
most radical of poets have been able 
to show us iust how little - and by 
indirection, now much - a Europe in 
decline has to offer. Hence, similar- 
ly. the influence of Spengler upon 
the nigritude movement, or, more 
strikingly, Senghor’s ability to 
appreciate even so forthright a racist 
as Gobineau. 

“Elle est debout la nrigraille”, con- 
cludes one of the most memorable 


It ii time for reckoning Africa 
time for taking stock 
never mind New York, America - 
its ours; Is here, and running short 
too long we have dragged 
our slippered Feet 
through rank disorder 
incompetence, self-defeat 
He is not overmuch impressed with 
the more lyrical evocations of the 
African personality, "the African 
self', the “African beauty” that 
Leopold Senghor extols. He urges’ 
such enthusiasts to “go into, villages, 
not palaces” and there behold, as a 
doctor might, ' 

'Octogenarian breasts 'at twenty 
enthroned in pooh Of urine 
' after child birth, whose future 
-h not theirs to mould ..... . 
Sometimes Peters’s lack of confi- 
dence In unaided man spreads to the 
human race in general: 

Where energy belongs lo nature 
God help the human creature , . . 
When Homo runs the show ' • 

- God help, himself. 

Yet in his later poems Peters seems 
to develop a greater faith In man 
acting according to, if not national, 
regional inspiration. He quotes the 
tom-toms as saying, “Know your- 
self ... to save yourself, my African 
brother.” They also celebrate great 
kings end queens, “brutal and naked, 
without PfaPiVStU later he finds all 
colours can be . beautiful, black, 
white, yellow and even ; a mixture of 
them:; 

for die golden beauty 
.1 the pleaded beauty 
: search among the b&u-cafitM 

of the voikiyou can know a country 
by iff women. . 

Mazisi Kunene's 300-pagc dlptyr- 
. tunb hi dedicated to ail the : women of 
Africa; especially the renowned Zulu 


exile, Kunene sun reels the need to 
explode that racist absurdity, os ;wefl 
■as express his • proper pride In the 
cultural and- religious concepts of the 
Zulus, and has been led. into error? 
of literary judgment. I fear this -Ver- 
bose apd .singularly unconvincing 
work iriust do grave disservice to the 
poefg ?ulu versiOm , • | ' 


idea of the ‘barbarous Negro’ is a 
European invention.” 

And yet, Crisaire was one of the 
first writers to demythologize the 
notion of the “bon nrigre”. "Non, nous 
n’avons jamais ritri amazones du roi 
de Dahomey . . . jc veux avouer que 
nous f times de tout temps d'assez 
piritres taveure de vaisselle.” For 
Crisaire knows that to apotheosize 
the black man is to enslave him 
anew. The Wild Man, the noble sav- 
age, the “bon nrigre" becomes the 
"nigger” or the “pro!”; the Androg- 
yne becomes a “faggot”; the Virgin a 
*'slut“. 

“Toute grande porisie”, writes 
Crisaire. “sans jamais renoncer & ritre 
humaine, & un trris mystririeux mo- 
ment cesse d’etre stride mem 
humaine pour commencer ft fitre 
vriritablement cosmique.” And it is 
the great virtue of surrealism to have 
rendered explicit, by formulating it- 
self as a poetics of unconsciousness, 
the goal not only of poetry, but of all 
poets, of all men: how to.gct out of 
the human situation, how to achieve 
an absolute alterity, how to reclaim 
the sacer, whether as ape or as ess- 
ence. All points of aesirelessncss. 


whether they be symbolized by the ihijw auu mauiiui, 
Child, the Savage, the Angel or the figure alongside the 
Plant, are equidistant from the 
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fined, surrealism should be consi- 
dered as a low bow to the asylum, 
and to the “nrigraille” of every hue 
and appellation, or what we may call 
“la vafetaille". 

Even as the surrealist movement 
may be looked upon as a peak of 
Western poetic theory, so Crisaire 
represents to a certain extent the 
culmination of surrealism. In his 
essay "Orphrie noir" (194S), Jean- 
Paui Sartre says that “en Crisaire, la 
grande tradition surrrialiste s’achrive, 
prend son sens drifmitif et se 
dritrult . . Few of Crisaire's con- 
temporaries have explored bs pro- 
foundly as he the ways of the non- 
human. If he U especially at home in. 
the vegetable realm - he would seem 
to believe literally in the “supririoritri 
de 1’arbre sur I'Homme” - he is 
equally fascinated by the angelic: 
“/’attends ['immense tape, le souffle! 
vertigineux qui me sacrera chevalier 
d'un ordre plutonien”. 

Twenty years hence, when we 
have got rid once and for all of the 
lazy artificiality of linguistic and 
geographic borders in the teaching of 
literature, U is Crisaire who, with 


human self. Beyond the provocation 
and farce by which it Is often de- 


Artaud and Pasolini, may very well 
figure alongside the Eliot-Pound- 
Yeats triumvirate that has dominated 


official poetic culture for more than 
fifty years. 


students, available discussions of 
black civilizations tended, with not- 
able exceptions like the books of 
Maurice Delafosse published during 
the 1920s, to be nasty, brutish and 
short. In his Discours sur le col- 
onialisme (1950), the pamphlet that 
was to make Crisaire famous 
throughout the Third World, he cites 
a typical example from Jules Ro- 
mains: “La race noire n’a encore 
donnri, ne donhera jamaff uri Elm' 
stein, un Stravinsky, un Gershwin * 
When the French translation of 
Frobenlus’ Kulturgeschlchte Afrikta 
appeared In 19367 It provided the 
young poets with the Archimedean 
point they needed to help "la urig- 
raille" of the world to stand up. For 
here, in Frobonius, was a white, and 
therefore authoritative corroboration 
of their own dark .suspicion: "The 


women, as well as to a couple of 
goddesses la the African pantheon. 
Anthem of the Decades is an enor- 
mously expanded version of the folk- 
tale which tells how. death came to 
man, God decided that man should 
be immortal and sent a chameleon to 
tell him, then changed his mind and 


sent a salamander hurrying after to 
tell man death was to be his lot. In 
Kunene's retelling of It all the pow- 
ers of heaven and earth, and even 
those under the earth, become In- 
volved in. the race between the dila- 
tory chameleon and the speedy sala- 
mander. The epic Sags more and 
more under interminable' speeches 
and arguments between gods and 
•goddesses in lines like these; 

Yet if man Is destroyed, It will be hjs 
destiny alone. 

For man and the OodB do not suffer 
.the same fate. 

Even though it may seem they too 
have been destroyed, 

Jt will only be a temporary aberra- 
• ' tion. 

Kunene, now an Associate Professor 
at the University of California and a 
leading member of the- South Afri- 
can liberation movement, the . Afri- 
can National Congress, grow up 
listening to the Insolent upholders of 
'‘White . Christian Civilization” who 
claimed that black people were un- 
able to produce a civilization like 


A Garage in Co. Cork 

El reino miterto rive todavta. 

— Neruda 

Surely you paused at this roadside oasis 
In your nomadic youth, and saw the mound 
Of never-used cement, the curious faces. 

The soft-drink ada and the uneven ground 
Ralnbowed. with oily puddles, where a snail 
Had scrawled its slimy, phosphorescent trail. 

/' ,/ Lllff s frourtef .tore-6-piit /n ,ofcf. ; western 
' ft mlsht jijk.Vf tfotUng (Mhlai(. it> but 'mid alr, ‘ . 

. Building materials* fruit boxes, scrap Iron, 

Dust-laden ahrubs and colls of rusty wire, 

A cabbage-white fluttering In the sodden 
Silence of an untended kitchen garden. 

h^Irvan*! But the cracked panes reveal a dark 
Interior orholng with the cries of children. 

Here In this quiet comer of Co. Cork 
A family ate, slept, and watched the rain 
Dance clean and cobalt the exhausted grit 
. So that the mind shrank from the glare of It. 

Where did they go? South Boston? Crlcklewood? ~ 

Somebody somewhere thinks of this as home, 

Remembering the old pumps where they stood, 

Antique now, squirting juice Into a chrome 
Lagonda qr a dung-caked tractor while 
. A cloud swam on a clond-reflectlng tile. 

Surely a whitewashed sun-trap at the back 
Gave way to hens, wild thyme, and the first few 
Shadowy yards of art overgrown' cart- track, 

Tyres in the branches such as Noah knew - 
Beyond, a swoop of mountain where you heard. 
Disconsolate in the haze, a single blackbird. 

Left to itself, -the functional will cast - 
. . A death-bed, glow of picturesque abandon. 

The intact antiquities : of the receqt- past, 

' Dropped frbfti the retail- catalogues, return 1 ' 

To the materials that gave rise to them; ^ 

And shine with a latd sacramental gleam. . 

A god who spent the night here, once rewarded 
Natural courtesy .with eternal life - 
Changing to petrol pumps, that they be spared 
For ever there, an old man and his wife. 

. The virgin who escaped hit dark^ design 
Sanctions' the townland from her prickly shrine. 

' W« might lie almost, ariy where - T'al-nati, 

Iqultos, Bethlehem - wherever the; force 
' Of gravity secures houses ahd the siiil '. . V ( S . . 

' .Selects, this fan-blade of the uqiversd ; 

Decelerating while the- fates devise .. . ; . * 

What outcome for the dawdling- galaxies? . ' v .- '. 

, But w are in one, place ,and one place baity, ' 

. Otoe; of die ' tidies tones .'.of earthr-residetice 
- .Unique. In eaph pa'rticular t -the thinly ". 11 1 : ’ ■' T- Hv > 

’• Peqpl^ hihterland serenely teiwa -N' , 

Not in. the: lipjpe of ^ resplendent- Jfuturq 
. But with a sure sehso of its Intrinsic nature. 
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Cringing in clusters 


Alternative albums 


; •• i 



By C. Waflace-Crabbe 


GARY CATALANO: 
The Years of Hope 


fit he hiticrly ci includes, "few of the mates of Melbourne and Sydney - 
younger artists ... gave signs of any or. in one instance, Adelaide. He is 
deep feelings about the society to responsive to many disparate styles: 
which they Belonged. As far as one the ockerish lyricism of Gary Shead. 
can determine, most of them hardly the inventive constructs of Ti Parks, 
thought about it ut all." While I Olsen in the round, and works as 


By John Nash 


.. i. s — — - — as " treatment of John Brack, who is pre- growing up who had “few or no 

Cinrv Cnttdnno deals with ten years ** IV,Ci * *** :1 cc { llrn ' heroic figure of memories of the War", 
of instability, years in the course of * £ ho *; R am,,n «\ ar 5; 

which, us he convincingly shows. |*PPt'j> ls jd for a forma) dunng which There are complexities of inter- 
post-war confidence ebbed away into _ ullied to a complex social intelli- pretation in The Years of Hope , 

tangles which spring from the tact 


new kinds of derivativeness: the 2 cncc 
"cultural erinse*'. nr Australian self- The 


abasement in the nrts (drama ex- reviewers of the time had to say 
copied), being an ailment that spread about it all. Catalano has worked 
vigorously in the mid to late f'JMfe. assiduously throueh the files of the 


The book also reviews what the that Catalano is not content with 
viewers of the time had to say cataloguing the schools and number- 
inut it till. Cntitliinn hns unirkoii }n 8 the strands, but wants to do 


vigorously in the mid to late I'/bUs. assiduously through the files of the S01 ™ c l uie( revaluing as well. Not 
Why this should have been so is a newspapers ami journals, coming up on 7.®? Strachan, whisson. Watkins 
question which is not in fact analysed with many apt (or pointedly inept) a J) d J ™ more promt n- 
in Cain Lino's book. It was an odd Mbits 1° give body to his sense of cn<:e here than are other,- more pub- 
pmecss. in which the artists and w hat toe critical climate of the time ' ,c jy. visile figures, but some sharp 
thinkers who were most opposed to vv * ls like. Some of the reviewers are P®rttculnr judgments are maile. in 
the American role in Vietnam were treated gently, some acerbically: s P l,e “e prevailing pcrnussive- 
thosc who at the untie time derived ^ ol>ert Jlughes is one who is not let , n . esSi . Thus Catalano has no hesita- 


process. in which the artists and w,ul1 ine critical cumate ot tne time ~ ,l,s “’““.v 

thinkers who were most opposed to vv * ls like. Some of the reviewers are Particular judgments are macle. in 
the American role in Vietnam were treated gently, some acerbically: s P l,e £[ “e prevailing pcrmissive- 
Ihosc who at the Mime time derived Robert fitighes is one who is not let , n . ess - . Thus Catalano has no hesita- 
niost from Antcricun culture. Still, if ensily. An interesting clement . ,n , a ?rceing with the popular 
he cannot explain (his process which filters through many of (lie judgment that Mendmorc and Klip- 
beyond pointing to individual tnstes reviews cited is the assumption of P*l stood far above their sculptor 
nnd singte strands of influence. Cam- "international” standards or values; “ ,n, *!"P. ( ! ra ” es * out also says that 
lano documents its results, its shifts f° r I* 145 outhor - as for the anthropoi- owditch s Seascape now seems the 
and tides, most impressively. Such ogist R. M. Berndt, whom he cites - roos 1 powerful Australian painting of 
past clusterings as the Anliporieans. suc ^ "internaiionafism" is at best dcca ‘Jo “ an amazing claim, 
the tachists, the Melbourne Bio- shallow and at worst self-deceiving. whatever die picture, 
morphists nnd the Annaitdnle Intita- He insists that "Only a guiltily pro- „ . . . 

lion Realists are succinctly recalled, vincial culture enn so neglect its own, • , r . Dcl ,, » s,n ® e freshness is a 
characterized und distinguished from more native, sources of renewal, and virtue) as well as for worse, Catala- 
enefo other, with a careful eye to a PP*y Itself so assiduously to bor- nos . “ 0 .°k * ac ks any consistent 
their statements of intention and rowed artistic fashions," This glides methodology. Some of its omissions 


chapter of the book, the author ris- SuWi ,s shrewd. ™* dealers. Yet it is a nimble, res- 

in® to their work with considerable P _ _ ponsive end well- written study, its 

Eiis to , Fortunately for his attempt at a illustrations are eloquent in them- 

d,.’ . , broad survey Catalano, has a good selves (although one colour-plate is 

Bv discussing in succession the ‘verbal eye . He makes pictures inverted), ana ils occasional parti- 
works of many painters and sculp- sound convincingly unlike one sanshlp for a loosely articulated local 

™* ,anQ . **SL 10 A ,spl i y b i >t . h anoth ? r: Hrtlsts - ‘oo. His bent is con- tradition is welcome amid the gen- 

^ d ? cad Vl IWrtlvu. plurpJUt and sceptical of eral chaos' of post-modernism. What 

art and the saddening slide of confiJ abstract notions. His loosely linked Catalano standi out iBiirat is 7wn- 

eX ‘ cha P ,er ? Pr«ent a series of artists med up in one ironic sentence: “Art. 

hhE n/iQfisr "12s and m - ,cr ?' m f ve ?i ents s P nn 8 ,n 8 up *r seemed, could now only comment 

mbition of 1968 , a penod in which, successively in the. contrasted cli- on its own internal liistoiy." 


Pure presences 


By Co lin Gordon 

. GILl.ES DELEUZE* 

Francis Bacon, loglquc de la sensa- 
tion 

TWo volumes. 112 +120 pp. Paris; 
cdWons de la Difference., 120fr. . . 

Announced by its publishers as the 
first of a series entitled "la Vue le 
- Texie”. this bpok consists of' two 
handsomely symmetrical quarto 
volumes, words In one and images' in 
ihe other. Volume 11 has 120 large 
plnles, forty-eight in colour. Their 
generous scale, augmented by the 
use of folding sheets to carry nine- 
teen of Bncon's large triptyclis, 
proves particularly opposite for 
paintings which, as . Gifles Deleuze 
remarks, force art awareness of pre- 1 
settee. More, perhaps, than In those 
art . books where reproductions rub 
shoulders with their supporting copy, 
the stunning impact or Volume 11 
:h^re sets n -severe ..challenge to Ihe 
/writer of Volume 1.- In the event, the 
arrangement, seenri to have Inspired 
, a formidable- addition, tp ! ihe>; theory 
-of modern painting. The book Is 
exciting to rcud os to look at.. 

Deleuze is an acute nnd convincing 
guide lb tlie- -scenery of Bacon’s 
work; the enfolding cylindrical fiats 
of. colour, the membrane- 1 ike out- 
lines. the Impedimenta of armatures* 
'/pedestals npd rails, armchairs and 
washhusins. aureole-umbrellas anil 
arena* roundels that at once embrace 
and isolate the spectacle! of Baton's 
bodies: the catastrophic energies dis- 
charged upon the human figure in 
motion fin motion even in repose) - 
the head henenfh the face, the “non- 
orguiiii- life" of the body-without- 
orijutnv beneath (he organism, the 
hinljes hys ten call v truncated .or spill- 
jng into 'pools of ectoplusmic flesh.- 


"Even the most solitary of Bacon's 
figures Is already a coupled Figure, 
man coupled with his animal in a 
. latent tauromachy.” 

Deleuze dies Klee's aphorism: the 
artist does not seek; to render the 
visible, but to render visible. Bacon's' 
paintings are about rendering visible 
•the action on human figures of In- 
. visible forces". Deleuze discerns in 
the terrible agitation of Bacon's por- 
trait heads "the forces of pressure, 
dilation, contraction, flattening and 
stretching exercised on the immobile 
head. They me., like forces , of the 
cosmos confronted by a space- 
traveller motionless In his capsule. 1 It 
is os though the invisible forces were 
buffeting the head ... areas of the 
■face that (he pointer has rubbed over 
or wiped through assume a new 
meaning here, marking the very 
zones where Ihe force Is striking'. 
This reading of Bacon’s abstradion- 
wilhin-figuration in terms of a cosmic 
mBtcripr .content.- seems manifestly 
applicable to the recent paintings - 
“Landscape". 1978, “Jet of Water", 
1979, *Sand Dune”, .1981 - where 
the Figure is 1 nothing but a burst of 
’■rriAltert'lah clftmetital, Ttimeresque 
fluxi Bacon -had previously spoken to 
David' Sylvester of attempting ip the 
• portrait hend to ’‘make a Sahara of 
the appearance".: And other Saharas 
of ipne and space disjoih the parts of 
his great triptych? . 

■ '..The 1 chosen 1 dilemma of Bacon’s 
career,. the double refusal of straight 
abstraction and the iUustrAtlonal fi- 
kijre. Connects with the underlying 
incompatibility' or ftls aims with any 
surrender, however playful Of doph- 
isliCated, to.', the mediation/ of an' 
optical;: code. //Deleuze, foiioiying 
Sylvester and John RvM. .iiotes the 
complexity - of /-Bacon's/. feelings fol 
pfiotocraphy: tpe' haunt? d fftsepation! 
for -Muypndge.v for ippdicuf. plates; 
for pictures of Wild; nnlmgis. the; 
ahandomrten f In the 1 hutomat selft 
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portrait shots, but also the radical 
hostility. “Photos become what we 
see. and finally we see nothing else 
but them (Deleuze); “the texture of 
a photograph seems to go through an 
itlustrattonal process onto the ner- 
. vous system, whereas the texture of 
a painting seems to Come immediate- 
ly, onto ifie nervous system" (Bacon). 
There is a permanent struggle in. 
painting, from which even abstrac- 
tion offers no sure evasion, against 
the photographic optical cliche* that 
2i mj? Ihe empty canvas. 

Similar motives underly Bacon's re- 
. PUdiatlon of his ‘'sensational'’ early 
Crucifixions and screaming Popes. “1 
have nev?r tried to be horrific . . . I 
wanted to paint the scream more 
than the horror.” (Artaud had said 
almost the some thing.) The poignan- 
cy of the sensation depends on a 
realism purged of anecdotal pathos. 

The' most intricate and exacting 
part of Deleuze’s analysis has to do 
with this art of creating what he calls 
the "pictorial fact", the/non-lliustra- 
tional visual event. The Sylvester In- 
terview^ deal at length with how, for 
Bacon, the act of painting passes 
through a moment of blindness, the 
■ destruction of illustration by means’ 

' of "chance’' strokes .or splashes of 

g mnt, In order to, establish what 
aeon calls a graph of “possible 
jncis . There is, In beleuze’s words, 
"a frenetic zone In which the hand is 
no longer guided by the eye, but 
imposes Itself oh sight like another 
will, accidental, automatic, . InVolun- 
. Jury! tb?.. final goal of this operation 
Vision", recreating 
-what Alois Rieg] (ft propos of Eayp. 
tmn art) termed the, haptic mode of 
bcrccplfon, the tactile eye. SlahV' 
fuses with setqialkm/ 'lThe eye be' i 

Wes ;■« /pojyyaleiiti ;■ ujidetemUned 

hrgen; whnt If ?ecs is thfe bqdy wlth-i 
, hut orgpns. the , Flgur? -as pjire pre- 
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ARTHUR K. WHEELOCK; 

Jan Vermeer 

168pp with 129 illustrations, includ- 
ine 48 hand-mounted plates in full 
colour. Thames and Hudson. £16. 

0 50D 09149 8 

LEONARD J. SLATKES: 

Vermeer and His Contemporaries 

160pp with 58 coloured illustrations. 
Abbeville Press/Andid Deutsch. £12.95. 
.0 89659 195 6 

These monographs on VermeeT, pre- 
sented os picture books, are by pro- 
fessional art historians, specialists in 
the subject. Both reproduce all thir- 
ty-five paintings generally attributed 
to Vermeer; and both convey very 
much the same range of information, 
based on the current state of scholar- 
chip. Which is the better buy? 

They may usefully be compared to 
an earlier monograph, by Albert 
Biflnkert, originally published in the 
Netherlands in 1975, to mark the 
tercentenary of Vermeer’s denth. the 
English edition of which appeared in 
1978. as Vermeer of Delft. Ostensibly 
a scholarly work, it is nn oeuvre 
catalogue and includes, in addition to 
the catalogue and plates, transcribed 
and translated historical documents, 
a long, illustrated introductory essay 
with notes, a bibliography and an 
index. Its publisher had noped that it 
would be "the book on Vermeer for 
many years to come", which I do not 
think it will. Although the cntnlogue. 
by Willem van de Watering, is de- 
tailed and of lasting value, by nn 
unfortunate coincidence the useful 
documentation of Vermeer's life, 
compiled by Rob Ruura. is no longer 
complete since the publication, in 
1977 and 1980. of extensive archival 
discoveries 'by Jr M.^Montias. -ln 
most respects 1 much prefer 
Wheelock's volume. True, it lacks a 
proper catalogue and documents, 
and appears to be simply a lavishly 

{ traduced picture, book, but the pic- 
ures are very good. While Blankert 
reproduces only eighteen works in 
colour, Wheelock shows all thirtv- 
five, plus twelve details in colour 
superior to Blankert's and affording 
an acceptable impression of the 
originals. 

Wheelock’s introductory essay has 
much the same weight as Blankert's 
(though with different emphases), 
has as many footnotes, eighty-one 
text illustrations against the other's 
“fly. and also n bibliography and 


index. And there is a long comm*, 
taryfor each plate. In man/S 
these two arc evenly matched 

TTtis is not obviously true of SLi 
kess Vermeer and His Contemn, 
ones. Blatantly a picture booK 
plates (also all m colour) co m L” 
unfavourably with Wheelock’s- E 
are garish and details are losi 
text, conceived as extended carnkm. 
to the plates following only a vm 
brief introduction, is often swam! 
and repetitive, apparently refea£ 
the requirements of the layout maj 
and production manager. Newt- 
theless, it is informed, and for (be 
general reader provides almost u 
rich an assortment of information a 
the other volumes. And when all i\ 
said, it is Slatkes’s judgment of (Ik 
pictures that l most respect. 

Consider the treatment each ol 
these scholars gives to the two Ver- 
meers in the National Gallery. 
Though they are almost identical in 
si 2 e, with similar subjects - a woman 
at a virginal - and have much else in 
common, Blankert, on Ihe basis ol 
his own notions of pictorial excell- 
ence and stylistic development, dales 
the pictures four years apart. He kci 
the '‘Lady standing at the virginal" u 
one of the master’s finest, nwiiw 
works. But the “Lady sealed at the 
virginal’’ “shows a noticeable decline 
in Vermeer's powers” and must haw 
been made shortly before ihe artist's 
death. (He was only forty-three - bul 
Blankert appears convinced that ta 
art by then hnd reached ils destined 
conclusion.) 

Wheelock dates both wort* 
c 1673-75 and recognizes that they ■ 
may have been conceived as a pair 
He attempts to relate them by de- 
ciphering their iconography, bul cat 
only observe: ’* Perhaps the fact th» 
one is standing nnd one is seared ha 
some implication, but none is pity, 
entlv known.” He concludes: "raurii 
of tne confusion stems from the fr 
liberate iimblguiiies in (he vwb 
themselves and probably will new 
be resolved". 

Shakes suggests they are penda»b 
painted slowly between lo7t) 
1672. He sees a moral contrast lnih 
figures: "Upright in Dutch, as ii 
English, is a morul ns well as a 
physical stance.'* He nrguas by > 
detailed reading that the "pair ».* 
whole . . . deuls with the contrastini 
qualities of music: the harmonkw 
and bacchic". One "clearly desk 
with music as an nccompunimcni • 
to vennl love. Ils pendant, on in* 
other hand, renders faithful love » 
ils primary theme." This seem* W 
me perceptive, convincing and ilium)- 
nuting. • • 


Cereous matters 


By J» B. Watson 

E, J. PYKEi 

A Biographical Dictionary of Wax 
Modellers (Supplement). 

JfRP , 66 E. J. Pyke, 53 

Ladbroke Rd, London Wll 3F*D, 
£16.50 (plus £0.75 postage and pack- 

0950 ^518 0 4 


Tk® TLS r review of the Original 
volume of this Biographical Diction - 

(August 31. 
1973) described It as “ijnlikely to bfe 
displaced in the forseeable future”, 
jnis tadeed remains true but those 
earlier Work will un- 
questioPably need 1 to buy this Supple- 
ment. Thi» rc c 


questionably need 1 to buy this Supple- 
mew. The indefatigable compiler has 
SSI h ! s researches during the 
thc ^P^rial manuscript 
,1° .press and has come 'up with 

LSI n g H- am P urtl of additional 
materia needmo .i 


’ rt,ore impor- 

Os' - 10 ll,B ' Jis '> of 

h 5 nam es of already 
reWr^ed crt\flsmort,can be attached 
wjth. Certainty, flut he hns al^o adejed 


1 no less than sixty-four craflsmeM 
wax whose names were omm 
altogether ten years ago. Nol wi ... 
i these are figures of mmor/JP, .; 
ance for they include Gregon 
who worked with Giambologna^ 
even more- importantly Donate . 

whose use of wax is well E - 
surviving documents as well 

’‘ChellinJ" Madonna acquired . 

. Victoria and Albert Museum » ; 

years ago. 

In addition to a certain .am°unl°[ 

. fresh technical information 
wax and its manipulation, mere u . y 
interesting appendix of su J| , 5?j vW . !l 
ports of the papers given at t — f , , , 
international conferences : 

modelling which have been organ 
as a result Of the publicflhon ... 

dictionary. 

It seems a pity that all & jn--.;; 
materiul cotild not ha y.® ; ilie‘5 

corporated in a new j^dy, 

Dictionary itself,. But JUJTK^(S«:. 

• E. J. Pyke tells us. the 
only sold 600 copies of the 
- naify printed. This is a X'fe,. . 
on museum librBrians,fo ,flC js , afl - , 
■tldnary, like 2fflS^for «5 r 
-essential tool 

museum possessing ej ' niafif^ 
.’sculpture and there ate & * > 

than 800 pf these^;;/ ,• , . fjj 


'i;^/ .-i?: ..C i 
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Moving interpreters 


FELLOWSHIPS 


By J. L. Ho ulden 

WILLIAM HORBURV and BRIAN 

HtNHL (Editor*)! 

Suffering and Martyrdom in Ihe New 
Testament 

Studies presented to G. M. Styler by 
die Cambridge New Testament 
Seminar 

2 i 7 pp. Cambridge University Press. 
£17.50. 

0 521 23482 4 

Even to people who might be ex- 
pected to sympathize with his craft, 
ifae biblical scholar often appeals sus- 
pect. He arouses feelings which 
oifaers, who devote themselves to 
texts of no less antiquity and remote- 
ness, do not. It is understandable, 
r He Is concerned with writings which, 
despite their cultural distance, have 
played a continuous part in our tradi- 
tion and have been taken by millions 
to relate to matters of momentous 
importance for mankind, ft may thus 
seem trivial and frivolous to give his 
ittcntion to some of the minute 
questions which increasingly occupy 
many of the practitioners of biblical 
studies. 

The Cambridge Divinity Faculty’s 
New Testament Seminar is one of 
the most august and longstanding in- 
; solutions In Britain devoted to its 
: subject, It has not often sponsored 
publications, but now its members 
uve assembled a book of essays to 
honour their Secretary, Geoffrey 

K " er. in a spirit of pietas, C. F. D. 

ule contributes a piece on the 
history of the work and personalities 
of the Seminar. For those in the 


in a different direction. (Perhaps it 
raises a gentle finger to the members 
of the Seminar themselves.) It is a 
fine, sensitive piece on interpreting a 
text which is not solely a product of 
the ancient world but has played a 
crucial part in a still-living tradition 
of faith and action. 

The theme of suffering and mar- 


know, it gives a nostalgic account of 
characters and scholarly manners of 
bygone days. The Seminar began,' 
hazily, just before the First World 
War, and it thrives stilL 
• On the face pf it, the essays, in this 
volume may invite the harsh Judg- 
ment on biblical scholars referred to 
shove, and perhaps, on any showing, 
one or two of them- are purely for 
‘ But t * ie fi n& I essay, by 
Nicholas Lash, .a doctrinal scholar 
jwt averse to straying usefully from 
bs paddock, leads the willing reader 


pretation, tor tt prompts not merely 
the -attempt to enter ipto the minds 
and events of the past but also re- 
flection on Christian (and other) ex- 
perience in comparable circum- 
stances today. Thus, W. F. Fleming- 
ton, seeking to illuminate a difficult 
sentence in Paul, points to an inci- 
dent in Auschwitz. “Real life” is part 
of the context of interpretation. 
Brian Beck’s essay on the Lucan 
Passion Narrative is a highly polished 
performance in professional exegesis. 
But the reader who could return to 
his world unmoved and unaffected in 
his attitudes would lack heart and 
soul. And (he same goes for John 
Sweet's essay on the suffering of 
Christians in the Revelation of John. 

The theme is traced in a wide 
range of literature, extending beyond 
the strict confines of the New Testa- 
ment. Brian McNeil's paper will do 
good if it helps to foster a wider 
interest in the lovely Odes of Solo- 
mon, and his fellow-editor, William 
Horbury, introduces us to the later 
Jewish poet, Yose ben Yose. The 
volume is notable too for a post- 
humous essay by Geoffrey Lampe, 
“Martyrdom and Inspiration”, which 
takes us into the period alter the 
New Testament. 

- The truth is that purely historical 
exegesis Of- these documents, espe- 
cially the central writings of the New 
Testament, soon finds itself trans- 


historical approach, that this is not 
simply the result of their role over 
the centuries. It derives from the 
power of spiritual response to which 
they testify and from the death of 
Jesus underlying them - tiial death 
which the first Christians found so 
perplexing and life-giving. 


Awkward questioners 


Henry Chadwick 

«C OSBORNi Ba *“" E ® =aaB 
^kgUmlng of Christian Philo- 

^jPP- Cambridge University Press., 
jl, 23179 5 . 

nw 9« lx) E? 4 has a ptauant &nd easy 
a ^ ul difficult and 
iwfi 8u .^j^ ts » and readers of his 
no * ^ di *- 
is ft wb olar who likes 

irndamS!) r i 0to 5 n j the na teOw but 
period of the second 
burS centUr y When the Gentile 
he Were moving right out into 
WOr i t and worc wgaged in 
SS w & representatives of 
Only. In his hands, we 
allowed to keep our oyos 

m\lvhnJ n i.>^ cond ' cent “ r y^ : books; He 
torS? pages with modem in- 

hlrWA l tlm ®4 with wise saws, in 

-IartvT r Ly 8 ^ arlier lovfls Jwtin 
ire Qwwnt bf Alexandria 

irefa b y ^e inclusion in the 

and TertulUan r- ah ' 
S n i 0 R ,Ur *9 add » since both 

we meet precisely 
feature of Osborn's 
teethbd fa to begin 

ST'.'-'ho OUfisllfthr 3 ... 


needed to 

L-7?Srte«'-He clasfelfies the 'main- 


history and the idea of incarnation. 
Throughout It seems a basic assump- 
tion of the book that the early 
Christians formulated the essentials 


d®*Nfi** 'main 1 
to - which they;, 
under, the 
^f God/.mgn. byil, 


of their thqology through a process 
of dialogue, in answer, to the press- 
ure of questions. Indeed they might 
have been, If not more silent, at least 
much less obviously propositional ab- ■ 
out their beliefs if they had not been 
under the necessity of explaining 
themselves to awkward questioners 
with some education in Platonic 
metaphysics and Stoic ethics. At the 
same time Osborn makes a liberal use 
of Anglo-Saxon linguistic anaWsls as 
well as much up-to-date -reading in 
modern theology from Oxford and 
TObingen. Sometimes this results m 

interesting developments, giving a new . 
precision to e question. 

To sum up, the angling of the . 
question is that of a contemporary 
Christian, asking how some of our 
present problems ever came to have 
the shape we. are accustomed to. The 
standpoint Is not always that of the 
hfatonan of the Roman world, and 
; Professor Osborn can allow hup self 
blanket generalizations, such as the 
affirmation that the knowledge of 
truth was “the universal quest of tne 
second century", which leaves one 
asking if that was. especially true of 
this century rather, man of others, 
and how many people then living 
thought getting ' and spending much, 
iridre important to their lives. It Is 
puzzling that' he makes St Luke a 
reader of Pausanias’ niid-second-cen- 
ttify guide for Hellenic travellers, 
since so late a date for AcU must 
judged - highly improbable. None the 
Tas<t.. this book, will gain grateful 
. reapers whose approach to the texts 
is vfo - ? close ; sympathy with, the . 
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FACULTY OF 
EDUCATIONAL STUDIES 

1982-83 ARTS COUNCIL 
WRITER FELLOWSHIP 
IN CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

Applications are Invited from published authors of children's 
literature. The Fellowship will carry a salary o> £7.500 In 
addition to free accommodation and will be (enable from 
September 1982 to August 1983. Applications must He 
received on or before June let. For further details apply to: 
The Oean, Faculty of Educational Studies, 

Oxford Potytechnlo, Lady Spencer-Churohlll College, 
Wheatley, OXFORD 0X9 1HX. 


FOR SALE & 
WANTED 

BROWSERS WELCOME any day 
toy appointment. Detective ric- 

S lon. True crime. Gray House 
looks, ISA Lewrence Street, 
London BWa. Tel. of-SM 
77flS, Always wanted to buy 
fine first editions of Van 


LIBRARIANS 


LONDON 


INNER 


fine first aditioi._ 

Guttle, Upflold. Crisp! 

TrlePs Serl'e* "c I ^, otat>le 


otable Brftl) 
I.R. LI 5 


kSARNSDi Scientific and Art/ 
Illustrated Journals wanted. 
W. K. Gardner Ltd. 74-BO 

gimeT.' 1 ’ London 

CHINA end Central Asia. Send 
rar our second-hand llut. Cen- 
tral Boohs, 57 Dray's Inn 

gmik ncfon wcl - 

BOOKS ON VISIT. Over 500 
scarce volumes. Illua. cate- 
Ipoue %% or KX airmailed - 
Shambhale Docks, FOB 8038. 
Boulder, CO BOStfd UBA. Lfa4 
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Applications era invited from 


Libra! 
Beale £8 
Londo 


s, SenWa 

London Welehtina Allowance 
_ 1. Cardinal Manning. Boye' 
R.C. School, fit, Charles' 
Square. North Kensington, 
W10. (Roedverusement). 

a. London Oratory School, 
Saagrave Road, flWfl, meadver- 
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a. London Oratory School 
Saagrave Road, flWfl, me adver- 
tisement). 

a, Thoi 

broaka Park . . 

4. Llbrsrlena Central 
Teem based at the Centre far 
Learning Resources, 378 Ken 
n Inn ton Lane. fiEll. _ 

а. St. Alayalue* College, 
Hornsey Lane. N#. 

б. Bacon's Sahool. Delnford 
Road, 8E16 and also to eerve 

AppICcaUon forme and fu 


NENE COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON 

Invites applications from 
published writers of I id on, 
poelrv, and literary non-fle- 
iion, for a 

WRITER’S 

FELLOWSHIP 

financed by tha Aria Council 
of Great Britain for tha 
academic year 1982/83. 
Candidates should be In- 
terested in undertaking acti- 
vities lo extend the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of Were- 
lure wflhtn Ihe College and 
local community. 

Further particulars are 
available from Mr M. 
Molyneux, Dean of Hum- 
anities, Nene Collage, 
Moulton Park, North- 
ampton NN2 7AL. 

Closing dale lor applications: 
June 4th, 1982. 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 

REPRINT SERVICE 

For rare and O.P. books. Over 
98.000 IHfei, all subjects. 
Write tor Beta (staling subject) to: 

UMI 

30-32 Mortimer Street, 
London W1M7RA 


MANUSCRIPTS edited end In- 
deaed, catalogues end lists 
arranged and updated, by 
word grocHior. Microfilm 
reader aval lab lo. Routledi 
aoclatae, 33 WaodhsVM R 
_ ndon BW1B . Ltl 
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